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EDUCATION TO STOP 
RATING COMPLAINTS 


Suburban Agents Will Seek To Show 
Town Officials How To Make Im- 
provements 
MEETING HELD IN TARRYTOWN 
Better Understanding Between Com- 
panies and Agents Manifested—To 
Have Representative in Utica 


The Westchester branch of the Fire 
Insurance Agents’ Protective Associa- 
tion, recently formed to harmonize re- 
lations between agents and the Sub- 
urban Exchange, held a meeting in 
Tarrytown, N. Y., on Wednesday. The 
feature of the meeting was the passage 
of a resolution that the agents, as a 
unit, co-operate with village boards of 
trustees in helping to adjudicate rate 
situations. In other words, when a 
community has a rating grievance 
members of the association, instead of 
confining themselves to criticism of the 
rating organization, will see the town 
officials and explain to them how the 
rate was made and how it can be low- 
ered. If the agents themselves can- 
not allay rate dissatisfaction they will 
try to have the city officials go to the 
Suburban Fire Insurance Exchange 
where they can get further informa- 
tion as to what improvements are nec- 
essary to get a lower rate. It was ex- 
plained by W. P. Blackman, president 
of the Agents’ ‘Association, how a 
lower basic rate had been secured in 
New Rochelle. He communicated with 
the Mayor, Chief of the Fire Depart- 
ment, Secretary of the Water Com- 
pany and induced them to confer witi 


the Exchange officials, with the result 
that they were shown the justness of 


prevailing rates and how they could 
get lower rates by improvement. Con- 
siderable publicity was given by New 
Rochelle papers. The improvements 
were made, and there was no criticism 
of the fire insurance interests. 

In Tarrytown there has been consid- 
erable dissatisfaction with rates. The 
agents have been on the defensive. 
Now, the agents will interview the 
town trustees as outlined at the meet- 
ing. 

At the last meeting in Yonkers on 
March 6, a resolution was passed re- 
questing the Suburban Exchange not 
to apply schedule rates to Tarrytown 
until the whole County was rated. A 
letter in reply from the Exchange was 
reported to the agents on Wednesday 
in which the Exchange said that the 

(Continued on page 16.) 
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THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


THE HOME’S steady and surpassing growth has 
resulted from the deliberate preference of careful 
insurers and of those who select indemnity for 
them; agents and brokers 

















North British Established 1809 
and Mercantile 
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Policyholders protected by nearly $9,000,000 United 
States assets, with further guarantee in every policy, 
of protection by entire fire assets of the com- 
pany which are many times larger. 
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A BLOW TO MEMBERS — 
OF ROYAL ARCANUM 


Supreme Court of United States Says 
High Assessment of Order is 
Legal 


BROOKLYN MAN LOSES HIS SUIT 
Man Who Joined the Order Paying $2 a 
Month Finds He Must Pay $16.08 
Monthly 
The Royal Arcanum received a hard 
blow in the United States Supreme 
Court this week when Samuel Green, 
lawyer and philanthropist of Brooklyn 
lost his suit against the order. the 
Court ruling that the Royal Arcanum 
was justified in assessing its members 
for sick and death benefits at a higher 
rate than when they in the 

order. 
The court 


enrolled 


held that the judgments 
of the Massachusetts courts, the State 
in which the order is incorporated, pre- 
vail over those of New York in which 
Green brought a suit and obtained a 
judgment. The court took drastic ac- 
tion when it ordered the brief pre- 
sented by F. J. Moissen, who appeared 
for Mr. Green, stricken from the record 
on the ground that it was “intended to 
deceive the court.” Old practitioners 
at the bar of the highest tribunal were 
unable to recall a similar instance of 
the court’s resentment. 
Suit Five Years Old 

Mr. Green started his suit about five 
years ago when the order made a big 
increase in the amount of its assess- 
ments, which resulted in more than 
50,000 active members leaving the or- 
ganization. He won a verdict in the 
Supreme Court in Brooklyn, May, 1911, 
Justice Kelly presiding. This was later 
reversed by the Appellate Division. In 
December of 1912 the Court of Appeals 
in New York State upheld the decision 
of Justice Kelly. 

When Mr. Green seen by The 
Eastern Underwriter he said: “I start- 
ec this action without any hope of re- 
vard, simply that I might obtain what 
I considered justice for the members of 
the order who joined in good faith. I 
sought to get what I considered a 
deal for the older members. 
When a man enrolled some years ago 
he paid two dollars a month. Now 
under the method of assessment, his as- 
sessment would be increased until 
when sixty-five years old he would be 
forced to pay $16.08 a month.” 

The 


was 


square 


contention of the 
Council of the Royal 
that under the terms of the Benefit 
Certificate they had the right to in- 
crease the amount of the 


Supreme 
Arcanum was 


assessment 
to be levied when, and in such manner 
as they saw fit. 
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WANTS SECTION 91 CHANGED 
Deputy Superintendent Hoey, of New 
York Department, tells how Law 
Operates 








Deputy Superintendent James J. Hoey 
of New York believes that Section 91 
of the New York Act—which relates to 
agents—should be changed. In a letter 
to Superintendent Hasbrouck he says: 

“Section 91 provides that ‘agents 
operating solely for companies trans- 
acting industrial or prudential insur- 
ance on the weekly payment plan of 
insurance are exempted from the pro- 
visions of this section.’ This permits 
the Metropolitan, Prudential, John 
Hancock and the Colonial Life insur- 
ance companies to appoint agents with- 
out departmental supervision. Any life 
company desiring to rid itself of de- 
partment supervision in the matter of 
licensing agents could issue a few in- 
dustrial weekly payment policies and 
it would then not be necessary to li- 


cense any of their agents. Authority 
should also be vested in the department 
to revoke licenses of life agents for 
cause.” 

In regard to publishing list of li- 
censed agents Mr. Hoey says: 

In order that insurance company offi- 
cials may kn those who are qualified 
to receive commissions, the department 
has, for several years past, published 

pamphlet form the names and ad- 

E f rance okers to 

t tes ithority have 

é ) appear desir 

i Ss, if ¢ pp! 

riatioz é l hat pur 
pose, that imilar list be published 
of licensed agents It is undoubtedly 
inde I I sent system of li- 
agents upon the request of in- 
rance ¢ panie that many licenses 
are ssued to person h hould not 
I é it intended 


that an agent should be licensed simply 
to permit the payment of commission 
yet in tigation 

at this 1s a mmon oc- 
curre Thi 3; merely a subterfuge 
to get around the anti-rebate and anti 








METROPOLITAN’S NEW. DIRECTOR 


Arthur Wil ms Elected By Board to 
Succeed the Late General 
Thomas H. Hubbard 
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pany, an engineer well known not 
only here but in Europe. He is a mem- 
ber of the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers, a former president of 
the New York Electrical Society, mem- 
ber of the American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science, the Municipal 
Art Society, the National Civic Federa- 
tion, the Board of Directors of the Edi- 
son Savings Bank Association, the In- 
ternational Association of Social Insur- 
ance, the National Geographical So- 
ciety, the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, President of the American Mu- 
seum of Safety and a member of 
many commercial and_ social  bod- 
ies He is the author of nu- 
merous papers on municipal own- 
ership, the relations of employers 
and employes, and on electrical topics. 
His attainments in his profession and 
along sociological and scientific lines 
have been recognized by France and 
Spain, both nations having decorated 
him. 


ANOTHER MUTUAL CONTRACT 
Company Will Issue Continuous Instal- 
ment Endowment Policy—Rates 
Ready in a Few Days 


The Eastern Underwriter last week 
explained the new Endowment-at-70 
contract of the Mutual Life. 

The Company will issue in a few days 
still another new endowment contract, 
a Continuous Instalment Endowment 
policy. The contract is a twenty-year 
endowment, which may be settled in 
continuous instalments. If the insured 
dies before the end of the endowment 
period the proceeds will be payable to 
the beneficiary in equal instalments 
monthly, quarterly, half-yearly or yearly 
for a period of twenty years certain, 
and as much longer as the beneficiary 
may live. 
as much longer as he may live If the 

If the insured himself lives to 
mature the policy as an _  endow- 
ment the instalments are payable 
to him in the same manner for 
twenty years certain and as much 
longer as he may live. If the beneficiary 
ts still living at the time of his death, 
whether before or after the expira- 
tion of the twenty years certain, she 
herself will thereafter receive the in- 
stalments for the remainder of the 
twenty years certain, if any; and for 
as much longer thereafter as she may 
live. - 

The policy is on a 3 per cent. reserve 
basis, the same as all other policies now 
issued by the Company. The amount 
of insurance for each $50 of annual 
income is $766.20, the same as in any 
other policy payable in twenty instal- 
ments. Accordingly, the cash and loan 
values and dividends of this policy may 
be ascertained by multiplying the cor- 
responding cash value and dividends of 
the regular twenty-year endowment by 
the factor .7662. All other provisions 
of the policy are practicaly the same as 
those of the regular twenty-year en- 
dowment. The rates will be made pub 
lic in a few days. 
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GREAT 


*AMaR 


SOUTHERN 


. 
Tater Life Insurance Company 
BIG FIWORTH, 
TEXAS GREAT SOUTHERN 


J. 3. RICE, President 


OUR 


LIFE INSURANCE 


AUSTIN BEAUMONT» 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


J. T. SCOTT, Treasurer 


RECORD 





— eT 
SAN ANTORIDe . 
*DELRIO COMPANY» 


GROSS ASSETS 
$655,004.93 
1,057,016.02 
1,128,912.85 
1,306,689.41 
1,500,835.10 


Sept. 30, 1914 1,815,302.46 


~ COMMENCED BUSINESS NOVEMBER 1, 1909 


en IN FORCE 


for basis) 
$992,000.00 
5,352,260.00 
10,057,028.00 
14,859,856.00 
23,650,512.00 


30,630,355.00 


FOR AGENCY CONTRACTS ADDRESS 
O. S. CARLTON, President : - 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 











WANTED 


man who knows he can 
make good in organizing an 
agency for a big company in iheral 
a city embracing a population 
of 1,000,000. A salaried con- 
will be made and the 
applicant 
brought into direct touch with 
Home Office with opportuni- 
for advancement. Only 
men of experience and who 
can prove ability need apply. 
Territory in 
Address 
“ORGANIZER” 
Care of THE EASTERN THE 


105 William Street 


You Wish To Be Paid Well 





for your efforts. Producers receive 


compensation under the 


Direct Agency Contract 





chosen will be OF 


Pennsylvania. 


UNDERWRITER 


New York City 





THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


A top-notch renewal income as- 
sured for years to come. 

Several pieces of excellent terri- 
tory, with exclusive rights, open 
for men of character and ability. 


For particulars address 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
66 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 











Participating and Non-Participating 


Home Office: ST. LOUIS, MO. 


P. MELSON 
President 


MISSOURI 
STATE LIFE!) 2% 


JOHN G. HOYT 
Vice-President 
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Policies ae 





Special Inducements for 
General Agency Contracts 


as | 
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The 


Perfect Protection Policy 


OF THE 
RELIANCE LIFE 
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the Insu 
ent and Healt 
for at least a 
ular 

agency contrac 
as can be made. 








WRITE AND WE WILL_TELL 
YOU M 


Reliance Life Insurance Company 


MRE ABOUT OURSELVES 


of Pittsburgh 


FARMERS BANK BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 























ANOTHER NOTABLE YEAR! 


OF NEW YORK 


IN ITS 


Guarantee and Dividend Funds .. 


Assets (Jaminry 15° 9S1D) ..6csccaeee ees 
ee rere er ee dish 


50 Union Square, 


FIFTY-FIFTH YEAR 
PASSED THE $50,000,000 MARK IN ASSETS AND THE $150,000,000 MARK IN INSURANCE IN FORCE—(PAID-FOR BASIS). 
ce been be wremee $50,874,700.88 
(<sthe and sade wie 44,459,052.38 





eccccccccrsccccccccs cg Oy415,648.50 


Efficient management, atiractive and liberal policies and unusually desirable general agency contracts all help to make the GER- 
MANIA LIFE’S growth normal and certain. 


We have a few desirable openings for men of high standard. Address for a direct contract connection: 


HOME OFFICE, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


THE GERMANIA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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COMPANIES TOREENTER TEXAS? 


GOVERNOR TO KEEP UP FIGHT 








Daily Papers in Lone Star State on 
Defeat of Gibson Bill in Special 
Session of Legislature 


Following the defeat of the Gibson 
investment bill in the Texas Senate 
and the adjournment of the Texas Leg- 
islature Governor Ferguson, of that 
State, declared that he intended to keep 
up the fight for the repeal of the Rob- 
ertson law. 

The statement of the Governor that 
he would not regard the defeat of the 
Gibson bill as the final expression of 
the Texas people regarding compulsory 
investments by insurance companies 
drew a storm of protest from many of 
the Texas daily papers. A number of 
rather bitter editorials against the Gov- 
ernor were printed, and at the same 
time the prophecy was made that the 
life companies, which witndrew from 
Texas because of the compulsory in- 
vestment law, will return inside of a 
year. The dailies seem pretty con- 
fident of that. 

Daily Papers Criticise Governor 

A sample of the editorial comment is 
the following from the Houston 
Chronicle: “Governor Ferguson says 
that he will take this issue to the people 
for decision. It is believed that he 
will upon a little reflection devide that 
he has already done enough of dam- 
age to his reputation without showing 
any further activities in behalf of the 
bill that is so strongly approved by 
certain New York life insurance com- 
panies and that has received so little 
endorsement from the people of Texas. 
There was and is no demand for the 
repeal of the Robertson law. There 
is nothing in that law that puts a 
burden on any company doing business 
in this State. The 75 per cent. of 
legal reserve on Texas premiums which 
outside companies are required to in- 
vest in this State is only 40 per cent. 
of the actual money that we send them 
in paying premiums. Why should not 
they invest that little in the State 
that so well protects their every in- 
vestment and furnishes them with the 
money with which to make the 
investment?” 

Victory for Texas Companies 

The Texas companies are naturally 
immensely pleased with the outcome. 
Most of the arguments in favor of the 
retention of the Robertson law on the 
statute books originated with them. It 
is generally regarded as one of the 


most effective bits of propaganda work 
ever done in the South. On the side 
of the Texas companies was an army 
of followers, including newspapers and 
legislators. The fight was a hot one, 
and came to a climax when Senator 
Gibson picked up a bottle of ink last 
week and started to assault another 
Senator. During the lively proceedings 
a poll was taken of Senators to learn 
their affiliations with insurance com- 
panies. Some Senators declared they 
had insurance policies, but no stock in 
insurance companies. 

The president of one of the Texas 
life companies was accused of trying to 
influence a Senator who funs a daily 
paper by threats of withdrawing ad- 
vertising. Robert Lynn Cox was 
handled without gloves. Some of the 
literature written during the fight on 
the Gibson bill almost burned up the 
mails. 


MORTALITY AMONG NEGROES 





High Among Young Entrants—Poor 
Risks as a Class Except Profes- 
sional Men 





The mortality among Negroes at all 
ages is much greater than among 
Whites; the relative mortality is high- 
est at ages at entry under 30 years. 

The following table taken from the 
Medico-Actuarial Investigation gives 
trend of mortality by ages: 


Ratio of 


Actual of 
Ages at Actual Expected Fxpected 
Entry Deaths Deaths Deaths 
15-29 160 94.1 170 
30-38 33.4 222.6 150 
40-49 342 226.6 151 
50-59 149 134.3 111 
It will be seen by this table that the 
mortality is very high among the 
young entrants and decreases as the 


age at entry advances, says the Pacific 
Mutual News. 

Ministers, teachers and other pro- 
fessional colored men have a mortality 
of actual to expected deaths of 137 
per cent., while all other colored men 
have a mortality ten per cent. greater. 

In 1910 the death rate for the Ne- 
groes was 25.5 per cent. per 1,000 popa- 
lation and 14.6 per cent. per 1,000 for 
the Whites; there has been a decrease 
in mortality from 2 per cent. to 5 per 
cent. since that time. 

In 33 Northern cities, each with a 
Negro population of at least 2,500, the 
average death rate among Negroes was 
25.1 per cent. per 1,000 and 15.7 per 
cent. per 1,000 for the Whites. 

In 24 Southern cities, the death rate 
among the Negroes was 29.6 per cent. 
and 16.9 per cent. for the Whites. 

Negroes as a class are poor insur- 
ance risks. Only ministers, teachers, 
and other professional colored men 
should be considered for insurance and 
these only for endowment plan. 

A basket picnic will be given by the 
Life Underwriters’ Association of Pitts- 


burgh on June 5. J. M. Kistler 
is chairman of the Committee on 
Arrangements. 


GREAT SOUTHERN CLUBS MEET 


THIRTY-THREE AGENTS QUALIFY 








President Cariton a Member of $100,000 
Club—1915 Business Exceeds Mil- 
lion a Month 





Houston, Texas, June 2, 1915.—With 
an informal dinner at the Galvez Ho- 
tel, Galveston, the leaders of the pro- 
duction family of the Great Southern 
Life Insurance Company of Houston 
comprising the $200,000 and $100,000 
clubs together with the honorary mem- 
bers of both clubs, the company of- 
ficers, home office representatives and 
guests, making a party of one hun- 
dred and sixty, the annual meeting, the 
best ever held by the Great Southern 
Life, came to a close to-night. 

Those qualifying for the $209,000 
club were, W.°M. Abbey, J. Homer 
Gaddy, Jno. C. Kirby, H. K. Lyon, J. R. 
Parks, J. E. Porter, P. W. Sowell, Wil- 
lian H. Walker and J. F. Wellington. 
The $100,000 club, Elmer Abbey, Ira L. 
Cane, O. S. Carlton, Sam W. Caroth- 
ers, C. F. Ellis, V. R. Ferguson, Jack 
Fowlkes, G. B. Frasher, L. M. Generes, 
L. R. Generes, F. J. Illig, W. H. Keith, 
A. L. Kwnolle, C. W. Lambergh, T. W. 
Lovett, E. F. Lyon, Vernon Major, M. C. 
McGee, J. W. McQuigg, J. R. Phillips, 
B. F. Polson, C. B. Sowell, M. C. Tal- 
bot, and C. O. Weather. 

Club Officers Elected 

The officers elected for the ensuing 
year were as follows:—$200,000 club, 
T. W. Sowell, President; W. H. Walker: 
First Vice-President, J. H. Wellington, 
Second Vice-President; J. C. Kirby, 
Third Vice-President, $100,000 club, B. 


F. Polson, President; Sam W. Caroth- 
ers, First Vice-President; J. R. Phil- 


lips, Second Vice-President; C. B. Sow- 
ell, Third Vice-President. The officers 
were announced at a Buffet lunch at 
the Rice Hotel on Tuesday when all 
responded with good talks. 


President Carlton Club Member 
\At an informal banquet Tuesday 
night, held in the Roof Garden of the 
Rice Hotel, the history of the Great 
Southern’s progress was rehearsed by 
President Carlton, showing steady 
gains in all departments. President 
Carlton in keeping with past perform- 
ances qualified as a member of the 

cne-hundred thousand dollar club, 
Interesting talks were made by Jesse 
H. Jones of Houston, Hon. J. O. Eagan, 
member of Congress, Dr. Collins, State 
Health Officer, and Judge W. L. Hill of 
Waxahachie, Texas. Col. Alba Hay- 
wood of San Benito, Texas, indulged in 


some impersonations which were par- 
ticularly fine. 
Wind-up at Galveston 

This morning a special train carried 
the club members and their party to 
Galveston, where they took boats to the 
Jetties, following which a shore din- 
ner was served at Johns, returning at 
night to the Galvez Hotel where an 
informal dinner was served tonight 
winding up a very enthusiastic meet- 
ing. 

It was announced the production of 
business thus far in 1915 by the Great 
Southern Life exceeds a million a 
month. 


NOT TAXABLE 








Commissioner of 
Osborn 


Internal Revenue 
Makes Ruling Regarding 
Power of Attorney 

Until recently some companies have 
been advised by counsel that where a 
power of attorney is included in the 
assignment of a policy a revenue stamp 
(25 cents) is required. W. H. Osborn, 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, has 
written the Penn Mutual that no stamp 
is necessary. He quotes the section 
of the act ‘relative thereto and says: 

“An assignment, for a vatuable con- 
sideration, of debts, wages, mortgages, 
bonds, etc., ordinarily transfers to the 
assignee all the rights of the assignor 
and the remedies necessary for their 
enforcement, and, in the opinion of 
this office, the assignee acquires no 
further rights by the means of a power- 
of-attorney clause in the assignment 
than are conveyed by the instrument 
itself, and such pro forma power of 
attorney is, therefore, not taxable.” 


BRITISH WAR CLAIMS 





Total Amounts Paid by the Industrial 
Insurance Offices up to May 
15, 1915 








The total amounts paid by the Indus- 
trial Life offices of Great Britain to 
date under claims arising through the 
war are as follows: 


BrMMMMIC .cccsedeses 661 $ 40,000 
Brit. Legal & U. P... 389 23,500 
British Widows ..... 98 7,500 
Hearts of Oak ...... 27 2,000 
PE PES te dees escdwe 1,357 120,000 
Prudential .......... 10,021 1,186,000 


ED. - Sdaheawwis 2,023 28,902 
Salvation Army ...... 320 25,000 
Wesleyan & General 692 51,000 
Cc. F. HESS DEAD 

Charles Frederick Hess, representa 
tive of the Travelers in Binghamton 
N Y., died a few days ago He had 
been with the Travelers for the past 


three years. 
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MET’S UNEMPLOYMENT SURVEY 


CONDITIONS IN 151 LARGE TOWNS 








Of 644,358 Wage Earners 73,800 
Idle Workmen were Found by 
Company’s Agents 


Results of a survey of the unemploy- 
ment situation in fifteen cities have 
been given out by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor. They indicate that 
11.5 per cent. of the wage earners in 
the families visited were entirely out 
of work at the time the investigation 
was made during March and early in 
April, 1915. 

Second of Series 

These figures represent the fruits of 
the second study in a series which has 
been undertaken for the Government 
by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. The first study, results of 
which were given out in a _ recent 
Bureau Bulletin covered New York City 
and the metropolitan district of North- 
ern New Jersey. As it was made at 
about the same time of \the present 
year, it offers a fair basis of compari- 
son with the unemployment statistics 
which are set forth in the second 
study. 

The methods of the present investi- 
gation were the same as those used 
in the New York investigation. The 
Bureau had reason to believe that the 
Metropolitan’s surveys would be ar- 
curate from the fact that the company’s 
figures for New York tallied very closelY 
with the results obtained from an 
independent investigation by the 
Bureau itself. The families holding in- 
dustrial policies in the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company were visited 
by agents of the Company and the 
number of partly or wholly unem- 
ployed was ascertained. 

Duluth Hard Hit 

The survey of the fifteen cities in- 
cluded a census of 399,881 families in 
which were found 644,358 wage earn- 
ers. Of this number, 73,500, or 11.5 
per cent. of all wage earners in the 
families visited ‘were wholly unem- 
ployed, and in addition thereto 106,652, 
or 16.6 per cent., were reported as part 
time workers. 

The highest percentages of unem- 
ployment were found in Duluth, Minn., 
where 20.3 per cent. of the wage earn- 
ers were out of work and 17.8 per cent. 
were working part time only. ‘The 
lowest percentage of unemployment was 
found in Bridgeport, Conn., where only 
4.3 per cent. were unemployed, but 19.9 
per cent. of all wage workers were re- 
ported as working only part time. 

The cities showing the largest per- 
centages of part time workers were: 
Wilkesbarre, 32.2 per cent.; Pittsburgh, 
29 per cent.; Milwaukee, 28.9 per cent.; 
Bridgeport, 19.9 per cent.; Philadel- 
phia, 19.6 per cent.; Duluth, 17.8 per 
cent.; Toledo, 17.5 per cent., and 
Boston, 17.3 per cent. The percentage 
for all fifteen cities combined was 16.6 
per cent. 

Chicago and Philadelphia 

The investigations tn Chicago and 
Philadelphia offered the nearest com- 
parison to the results of the New York 
Survey for the first half of February, 
which reported 16.2 per cent. workers 
entirely without employment. In Chi- 
cago, 96,579 families, including 157,616 
workers, were canvassed, with the re- 
sult that 13.3 per cent. of unemployed 
were found. In Philadelphia, 79,058 
families, with 137,244 wage-earners were 
canvassed. This investigation showed 
that 10.3 per cent. were unemployed. 
Part time wage-earners were found to 
constitute 10.5 per cent. of the work- 
ers in Chicago and 19.6 per cent. in 
Philadelphia. 





POLICEMEN’S BENEFIT 
New Association in New York City 
Seeking Advice of Legal Reserve 
Actuaries 


Plans for a mutual insurance associa- 
tion, solely for New York City police- 
men, are to be submittea soon to the 





members of the department, the Com- 
missioner, and city and New York State 
authorities by a committee of police- 
men, which has worked on the plan 
nearly a year. The association is seek- 
ing advice from actuaries of legal re- 
serve companies. 

“It is suggested that the new associa- 
tion offer benefits on dismissal, on re- 
tirement and on death, while in active 
service or after leaving,’ says the re- 
port of the committee. “There would 
be premiums for each benefit so that a 
member of the Police Department 
might apply for insurance against re- 
tirement on pension, and for insurance 
against death, getting larger benefits 
thereby than if he divided his money 
in such a way as to get insurance 
against dismissal. Another member of 
the department might desire life in- 
surance only and he might subscribe 
for this without taking or paying for 
the other benefits. Another policeman 
might desire limited payment life in- 
surance. All rates are based on the 
mortality service tables as prepared 
for the New York Cify Police Force, 
with the exception of the life rates for 
those who leave the service by resigna- 
tion or dismissal and wish to retain 
their insurance. In this case the rates 
are based on the American Experience 
Table of Mortality, the standard table 
of mortality in this State.” 





SHOULD MANAGER PRODUCE? 





J. E. Murray, Penn Mutual Life, Cleve- 
land, Thinks He Should Train 
Men Only 





J. E. Murray of Hatfield, Murray & 
Walker, general agents of the Penn 
Mutual Life at Cleveland, has certain 
well-defined ideas with regard to the de- 
velopment of a field force that are 
somewhat at variance with those prac- 
ticed in many life insurance offices. 
Mr. Murray believes that it is the pro- 
vince and the duty of the general agent 
to train men to write business, instead 
of writing it himself. The general 
agent should be an executive, and Mr. 
Murray insists that a man in this posi- 
tion should devote his time to the 
management of his territory and the 
education of his men to produce busi- 
ness in the right manner. Otherwise, 
the general agent becomes only a soli- 
citor reporting directly to the company. 





ILLINOIS LIFE’S BIG DAY 





Honor President Stevens with 322 Ap- 
plications for $752,000 of Business 
on His Birthday 
May twenty-fifth is always a red letter 
day with the field force of the Illinois 
Life, and it is known as the “Illinois 

Life’s Big Day” at the home office. 

The occasion is President Stevens’ 
birthday. The agency force celebrate 
same by sending to the president per- 
sonally their applications for insurance. 
This year the number of applications 
totalled 322 for $752,000.00 of insur- 
ance, as against $744,000.00 of business 
a year ago. 


LIABLE FOR ASSESSMENTS 


Supreme Court’s Decision Regarding 
Safety Fund Holders in Hartford 
Life Case 





All the 12,000 certificate holders in 
the former safety fund department of 


the Hartford Life Insurance Company, - 


conducted on the “mutual assessment 
plan,” were held by the Supreme Court 
in Washington, D. C., to have been 
bound by the decision of the Connecti- 
cut courts in 1910, that the company 
after closing its list of members could 
continue to collect assessments to meet 
liabilities. 

The decision was announced in a 
suit brought by Mrs. Eliza {fbs, in Min- 
nesota, on a policy by her husband. He 
had refused to pay the assessments 
after new members were no longer 
accepted. 


—— 








No company is stronger or 
more stable than its investment 
securities. 


The distinctive result of the Union Central’ s 
forty-eight years investment experience is one of 
the wonders of the financial world. 


Of the more than One Hundred Million Dollars 
of Assets, less than 3% is represented by the 
magnificent new Home Office building; about 20% 

by accommodations to policyholders; 

while over 76% is loaned on carefully 

Yen) sclected first mortgages, in the best farm- 

ing sections of thirty-four different States. 













Peni The advantages of Union Central 
Aiu\ investments are four-fold: — (1) Max- 
imum security—averaging over $3.75 
for each $1.00 loaned: (2) Non- 
destructible and ever-enhancing 
Saige values: (3) Non-speculative and 5 
Mr non-fluctuating character, at the 
same time possessing adequate 
mobility: (4) Supreme interest 
earning ability; gross rate 1914 
—6.38%, average past twenty 
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Pan-American Life Insurance Company 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
C. H. ELLIS, President 


Total Insurance in force .......... Ss eee $18,000,000.00 
i PD 8600505 6xu aceon SS ere ee 2,500,000.00 





We have a few attractive openings for high class life insurance men throughout 
our territory. 


If interested, write for full particulars, also ask for a description of our New 
Double Indemnity and Accident Benefit Policy. It’s a Winner. 


E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and Agency Manager 
Whitney Central Bank Building 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
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PHOENIX MUTUAL CONVENTION 


New Treaty Premium Protective Policy 








MINIMUM NON-FORFEITURE VALUES 


Guaranteed under “Non-Forfeiture” Provisions 


(after deduction of required surrender 


charge) provided all premiums due prior to the period designated are paid, and no indebted- 


ness exists. 


Each of these values will be increased by the value of 


any dividends and 


Premium Deposit Fund then credited thereto, and decreased, as herein provided, by the 


value of any indebtedness to the Company existing against it. 


fhile the insured or any 


beneficiary (except when the right to change the beneficiary is reserved to the insured) 


for purpose of paying current premiums) and a cash value will require a release by a du 


or any assignee under this policy is a minor, no loan can be made by the Company Consens 
y 


appointed legal guardian of such minor. 
appoir g g 


Partici- 





Partici- Partici- 
End Cashor pating Automatic End Cash or pating Automatic End Cashor pating Automatic 
of Loan Paid-up *Extended of Loan Paid-up *Extended of Loan Paid-up *Extended 
Year Value Policy Insurance Year Value Policy Insurance Year Value Policy Insurance 


$1,000 Insurance Yrs. Days 


$178.30 





2 $ $ 50 < 164 10 

3 4 #3 4m 199.08 
4 122 6 66 12 220.41 
5 15 8 : = 242.30 
6 1994 9 «268. 14 264.75 
7 229 «#2«IiI 105 =«5 287.72 
8 264 12 239 «616 311.23 
9 298 13 304 «+17 335-28 


2 Prem. Protective Policy. Age 35. Premium 


and includes the days of grace. 
scribed on the first page hereof. 


The new Twenty-Premium Protective 
policy announced by the Phoenix 
Mutual Life provides term insurance to 
age 79, payable if death occurs within 
such term, with decreasing amounts 
during the last nine years. It is con- 
yertible at any time before age 70. It 
is not a “special policy,” although the 
rate is low, but is a regular policy with 
all values. The commission to agents 
is the same as in disability policy, i. e., 
proportioned exactly as in all policies, 

The new idea of the policy is that it 
begins to run off at age 70, after which 
time most men have no one dependent 
upon them. At age 35 the rate for 
$10,000 is $292.50. The policy runs off 
as follows: 

Amount insured— 

$10,000 if death occurs before noon 
on June 1, 1950. 

$9,000 if death occurs within one year 
from noon of June 1, 1950. 

$8,000 if death occurs within one year 
from noon of June 1, 1951. 

$7,000 if death occurs within one year 
from noon of June 1, 1952. 

$6,000 if death occurs within one year 
from noon of June 1, 1953. 

$5,000 if death occurs within one year 
rom noon of June 1, 1954. 

$4,000 if death occurs within one year 
from noon of June 1, 1955. 

$3,000 if death occurs within one year 
from noon of June 1, 1956. 

$2,000 if death occurs within one year 
from noon of June 1, 1957. 

$1,000 if death occurs within one year 
from noon of June 1, 1958. 

Additional premiums may be paid 
under the contract at any time to be 
paid by the Company for converting 
the policy into full-paid life contract; 
or, if the policy itself should lapse for 
non-payment of the premium, to pay 
such premium, 

The minimum non-forfeiture values of 
the policy are printed above. 

At age 70 the policy is a full-paid de- 
creasing ten-year contract, or, at op- 
tion of insured, a full-paid life policy 


$1 .000 Insurance Yrs. 


Days. $1,000 Insurance Yrs, Days 





$350.86 $610 19 200 


$352 15 42222” «18 
3 384.98 640 20 188 


86 16 142 19 


419 (17 15 20 410.66 670 824 0 
452 17 211 21 412.06 660 23 o 
484 18 7 25 409.21 611 19 o 
516 i8 137. 30 372.83 512 14 ts) 
548 18 242 «35 ° 


579 18 = 363 


per $1,000.:— Ann. $29.25. S. A. $15.21 Quar. $7.75. 


*The term of Extended Insurance begins from date when defaulted premium was due 
The Insurance decreases in amount after Age 70, as de- 


having a cash value at age 85 equal to 
the face of the policy for $328. 

The contract is free from conditions 
as to travel, residence or occupation. 
Noe extra premium or permit will be 
required for military or naval service 
in time of war or in time of peace. 





PERSONAL NOTES OF CONVENTION 








President Herbert M. Woollen, of the 
American Central Life of Indianapolis, 
and Manager Jesse Shields, of Indi- 
anapolis, attended one of the sessions, 
and the former made a little talk. 

* * 7 

L. W. N. Golden, of Pittsburgh, was 

the leading producer of the year. 
* * + 

For ten days before the convention 
agents wrote on a special form of ap- 
plication more than $500,000 of paid-for 
insurance, as a compliment to Mr. 
Welch. 

. * + 

Manager Henry H. Kohn, of Albany, 
discussed “My Policyholder and My- 
self.” He said that one must first es- 
tablish his reputation as a man, and 
then as a “genuine protector of the 
peor.” 

. * * 

The rise of Carl Secoy, assistant 
agency manager, has been remarkably 
rapid. He began life as a train de- 
spatcher. 

* : ” 

H A. Hopf gave an interesting talk 
on “The Making of a Service Depart- 
ment for Field Men,” preceding it with 
a sketch of the office survey being 
meée under his direction. His talk was 
illustrated with lantern slides. 

. . * 

Miss E. C. Adams, of Cleveland, was 
one of the most interesting agents at 
the convention. In a talk she said 
that she had made a special study of 
the best time to see her prospects, and 





THE AVERAGE EARNINGS OF THE AGENTS 


OF THE 


Standard Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSBURGH .. .. 
are higher this year than ever before. 


attractive Accident and Health Policies 
have helped them to make more money. 


Write for a LIFE, ACCIDENT AND HEALTH Contract to 
FRANK A. WESLEY 


Vice-President and Director of Agencies 


Our 








NEW EXTENSION CERTIFICATE 


The new extension certificate of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life is as follows: 


The Phoenix Mutual Life in consid- 
eration of the premium of an extension 
premium of $.... under its policy of 
 — >) Ff | 2erae hereby 
agrees to extend the period for the 
payment of the premium and interest 
on said policy, which falls due on the 
day of .... 19..., for .... months from 
said date. 

If during such extended period the 
said premium and interest is paid with 
interest thereon from date when due, 
the amount of the full extension pre- 
mium paid, with interest thereon, will 
be returned on receipt of this certifi- 
cate at the home office of the Company, 
but should the premium not be paid 
within such extended period then this 





ther trying to write on the first inter- 
view. 
> * ” 


’ 


“Best convention ever” was the sen- 

timent of the agency managers. 
* a * 

President Holcombe discussed ‘‘In- 
vesting the Premium.” He referred to 
laws compelling insurance companies 
to invest in certain States, declaring 
compulsory investment laws to be 
wrong in principle and destructive. A 
company is not begging a favor of a 
State, but is conferring a favor by in- 
suring its citizens. He praised the Con- 
necticut laws relative to loans, calling 
them sound. Loans on real estate can- 
not exceed half the value of the real 
estate and the average loan is not more 
than one-third of value. No loans on 
mining or manufacturing stocks or 
bonds can be granted. No officer or di- 
rector.is permitted to have any personal 
interest in arranging any investments. 
Most of the company’s loans are on 
fourm land. There has been no loss in 
irterest or principal in the past twenty- 
five years, and no foreclosure for many 
years. 

* . . 

The managers’ association is ten 
years old. The first meeting was in 
St. Louis in 1904. Ever since that time 
Col. Will A. Waite, of Detroit, has 
been its secretary-treasurer. 


policy shall immediately lapse and be- 
come void and any value which would 
have been automatically applied under 
the provisions of the said policy in 
event of lapse on the due date of said 
premium will automatically apply on 
the expiry of said extended period. 
During said extended period any value 
available under the provisions of said 
policy, at the date when said pre- 
mium became due and was not paid, 
may be secured upon proper request 
and release. 

The Company acknowledges receipt 
of a further sum of $.... to be de- 
posited to the credit of said policy, 
but without interest, and agrees to ap- 
ply said deposit, on satisfactory request 
from the insured, to complete the pay- 
ment of any premium and interest due 
hereunder, provided the balance of 
such premium and interest is paid in 
cash during the extension period above 
described. It is further agreed that if 
said policy shall lapse before said de- 
posit is applied to complete the pay- 
ment of any premium or interest pay- 
ment, then the said deposit shall be 
applied to increase any non-forfeiture 
value therein. 

This certificate shall not be valid un- 
less accepted by payer of premium, 
dated and countersigned by .......... 
manager. Dated this .... day of...., 
oe 

Accepted ......, manager. (To be 
signed by one who pays the premium.) 
The Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

Substituting a healthy woman for a 
sickly one, and in that way seeking to 
have insurance policies isued in the 
name of the latter, is the charge made 
against Louis Seiger, an insurance 
agent, of North Marshall street, Phila- 
delphia, who was placed on trial before 
Judge Finletter, in Quarter Sessions 
Court. 

STATE MUTUAL CONVENTION 

The General Agents’ Association of 
the State Mutual Life, of Worcester, 
will meet in that city on June 28. The 
general agents will be welcomed by 
President Wright, and John J. Kelly, 
general agent in St. Louis, will re- 
spond. He is president of the General 
Agents’ Association. 











Work And Win With Us 


Peoria Life Insurance Company 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 





all members. 





A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL 
DIVIDEND, purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, con- 
taining PENN MUTUAL VALUES, make an INSURANCE 
PROPOSITION which in the sum of ALL ITS BENEFITS 
is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of interests of 





THE PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


@n January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
reserve 
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How to Sell a Twenty-Premium Life Contract 
By L. 5. Welch, New Haven 


This Interesting Dialogue Was Read at the Niagara Falls Convention of the 
Phoenix Mutual by Mr. Welch, Who is a Brother of the 
Vice-President and Actuary of the Company 








Scene:—Modern business office. 
Dramatis Personae. 


Mr. Manufacturer.—Executive officer 
of manufacturing corporation. Forty 
years old, very busy, with exacting 
duties thrown in, alert, clear, vigorous, 
coming into a sense of power, extend- 
ing interests in many directions. Has 
worked out many of his own immedi- 
ate problems thoroughly; thinks he is 
open-minded; is—in last analysis—but 
can hardly realize that an insurance 
salesman can tell him much. 

Insurance man, Mr. Phoenix.—Pros- 
pect knows him; has confidence in his 
character and believes him reasonably 
intelligent about his business. 


Stage Directions and Words of Warn- 
ing. 

Usual greetings, inside the bounds of 

naturalness, and with the glad hand 


better held back than forced. The sin- 
cerer and simpler the better. No at- 


tempt to introduce outside matters 
unless suggested by prospect or aris- 
ing very naturally. The path around 
“Robin Hood’s barn” is over-worn. The 
field man has spent months of his in- 
surance life on it. Some kindly but 
clever prospects keep a man on it 
continually. As quickly as possible the 
situation resolves into an interview 
something like this: 

Mr. Phoenix:—Mr. Manufacturer, I 
hope this is the morning we can have 
a real talk on the business I have sug- 
gested to you. 

Mr. Manufacturer:—Oh, yes, that’s 
the insurance matter. Well, now, I 
like to talk with you about any subject,. 
and of course that is interesting and 
important; but there is really no 
chance of my doing anything for an 
indefinite time, if at all. You know 
conditions—how we feel about the po- 
litical situation. It is time to haul in 
on overhead, business and personal, and 
while I may be interested sometime, 
this is a pretty heavy morning. You 
see my desk. Besides, the executive 
committee meets at 11 o’clock; there’s 
the Civic Luncheon at 12.30; the heads 
of our departments are in their con- 
ference at 2.30. I am leaving at 5 
o’clock for Washington. 

Mr. Phoenix:—I see it is one of your 
usual days. Of course, I will not stay 
a second if it is against your wish. 
But I would like to ask about four min- 
utes to put one or two facts before you 
—perhaps for your consideration on 
your train to Washington. 


Mr. Manufacturer:—All right, let’s 
call it four minutes. Fire ahead. 
What’s your proposition? 


Mr. Phoenix: —Technically it is 
a twenty-premium life contract- for 
$50,000. 

Mr. Manufacturer:—Oh, I once took 
a little on that line. You get some- 
thing back in twenty years or you ex- 
ercise some options which I don’t quite 
recall. That’s interesting, but it takes 
a lot of time to figure it out and I will 


have many other places to put my 
money. 
Mr. Phoenix: —Our time is short. 


Please forget the technical terms. For- 
get this is insurance. I am, as far as 
you are concerned, the Phoenix Mutual 
Company, a financial institution which 
underwrites certain undertakings. I 
want to contract to see you through on 
your plans for your family to the ex- 
tent of $50,000. 

Mr. Manufacturer:—What do you 
mean by that? 

Mr. Phoenix:—I mean that I want to 


contract with you to guarantee the ac- 
complishment of your plans for your 
family to the extent of $50,000. Be- 
tween you and your ability to do this 
is the hazard—complete and irretriev- 
able destruction of your earning power. 
I will see your enterprise over that 
hazard and contract to deliver the 
goods. 


Mr. Manufacturer:—You mean you 
will if I pay you enough money! 

Mr. Phoenix:—I mean I will do it 
if you will deposit with me a small 
fraction of that sum every year you 
live, for not more than twenty years. 
My underwriting charge is a little over 
3 per cent., running down to 2% before 
the contract is finished. 

Mr. Manufacturer:—But suppose I 
finish the contract myself in twenty 
years and don’t want any more under- 


writing. I have had to do my work 
almost twice over. Is anything com- 
ing back? 


Mr. Phoenix:—There is coming back 
to you, barring a catastrophe, more than 
you paid me. 

Mr. Manufacturer:—You mean you 
will underwrite me for $50,000, for 
twenty years, for an average less than 
the actual interest on about $1,250 per 
year? 

Mr. Phoenix:—That is exactly what 
T mean, 


Mr. Manufacturer:—That’s a little 


different way of looking at it. I’ll think 
it over. 

Mr. Phoenix:—By all means think it 
over, but how long? 

Mr. Manufacturer: —There is no 
hurry. You are a good fellow, but 


you are like the rest of them. You 
want to sell right off. That’s some 
contract to sell at a moment’s notice. 


Mr. Phoenix:—You are building a 
machine shop right across the street. 
Of course, vou have not wasted any 
time in covering it with fire insurance 
vet it is of modern construction and 
the chances are very small for fire, and 
the business will not be crippled, even 
if you lose that investment. 

Mr. Manufacturer:—Yes, but we are 
used to considering the fire hazard. 
Besides we get a very low rate. No 
one makes any money from it. 


Mr. Phoenix: —Mr. Manufacturer, 
this contract I offer you is of the high- 
est order of mutual insurance you can 
get. If vou think neople are making 
money. off you, just remember this: 
Your plans are being underwritten at 
a lower nercentage of cost (by which 
T mean that the premium you pav Is a 
lower percentage of the amount of 
money we contract to deliver) than 
the nercentage of the chances each 
vear that von will die, according to the 
still accented standard American Ex- 
nerience Table. Doesn’t that show 
severe selection, economy of opera- 
tion: in fact. a pretty high order of 
mutual co-operative business? 


Mr. Manufacturer:—I! think T may do 
something about that before long. 


Mr. Phoenix:—Of course, you will 
take vour time, but remember you are 
probably in phvsieal condition to take 
this contract to-day. You may not be 
to-morrow, and your idea that it takes 
a lot of money to start this is all 
wrong. Will you not give me a chance 
this afternoon to find out whether we 
can give you that contract by letting 
a doctor look you over for half an 
hour? Then, {if you will let me, T will 
take the train with you as far as New 


Represenung 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


You will make money. 

The great strength, big dividends and incom- 
parable benefits of the ‘‘oldest company in America’’ 
mean certain success for you. 





For Terms to Introducing Agents, Address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2d Vice-President 


34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 








Write for information 


The Man Who Now Contracts With 
a medium sized, well established, PROSPEROUS, WESTERN, old 
line mutual life company in IOWA, NEBRASKA or KANSAS where 
PROSPERITY REIGNS, will PROFIT NOW and inthe FUTURE. 
Maximum Brokerage and Renewal 
: Contracts for Desirable Men : 


Northwestern National Life Insurance Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Correspondence confidential 








SOUTHWESTERN 





Extracts from Report of Examination of 


LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


By the State of Texas, July 2, 1912 
“The affairs of the Company are most ably managed, and 
all its records are in excellent shape. 
“The treatment of policy-holders has been fair and equitable 


and claims have been promptly paid. 
that the Company enjoys the confidence of the insuring public, 
a confidence apparently well deserved.” 


Evidences are not lacking 








York and show you very briefly your 
way to get this—if you want it—for 
an initial expenditure so small it 
couldn’t stand in your way. 

[The future developments and the 
time thereof depend almost entirely on 
the tact, attention and firmness of 
Mr. Phoenix.] 





BOOKS FOR WELCH 





Vice-President of Phoenix Mutual Gets 
Set of Stevenson from 
Managers 





The presentation of a set of the 
works of Robert Louis Stevenson by 
the managers’ association was one of 
the features of the convention. One 
paragraph of the presentation speech 
follows: 

“Life insurance has found in you its 
best expression. You have been its 
benefactor because you have been the 
foe of sham and subterfuge. Your in- 
tegrity of purpose and conception of 
ethics have clearly defined the lihe be- 
tween truth and error and raised the 
standard of action in this great busi- 
ness. The hope of perfection in life 
insurance has been called an idle 
dream, but if the dreamer’s heart be 
strong, he will awaken to a realization 
of achievement no matter how much 
others have failed before him.” 


—_———— 


The International Claim Association 
announces that its annual meeting will 
be held at the International Hotel, Sep- 
tember 7, 8 and 9. 





GREATEST 
ILLINOIS 


COMPANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
WILL PAY THEM WELL 
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T The Biggest Problem 


Company, 





Insurance Companies 


By Philip Burnet, President Continental Life Insurance 
_ Wilmington, Delaware 


of the Younger Life 











Orthodox economic theory applied to 
the business of life insurance would 
hold that the cost of new business is 
limited even more rigidly by economic 
than by statute law; that a statutory 
limit will be evaded as long as it 
falls short of the economic limit; but 
that the economic limit cannot be ex- 
ceeded with impunity. 

Is this theory correct? If so, what is 
the economic limit? 

The answer is vitally important to 
the scores of companies operating out- 
side of those States which impose 
statutory limits to new business ex- 
pense. ; 

That there is some limit is obvious, 
put opinion will vary as to what it is; 
any particular decision will be deter- 
mined largely by what weight is given 
to the question of policy dividends, or, 
speaking more exactly, to the net cost 
to the insured. If it is thought that a 
low net cost is of first importance, the 
limit of expenditure will be lower than 
if it is believed that “a good agent can 
sell anything.” 

The latter attitude is illustrated by 
the executive who said that he would 
“make rings all around the other fel- 
lows at a 10 per cent. higher net cost,” 
provided he could spend that extra 10 
per cent to get business. He “proved” 
it by citing as an illustration, a com- 
pany which employs no agents, pays 
tremendous policy dividends, and 
writes a very small business. Then he 
clinched his argument by citing anoth- 
er company whose net costs are higher 
than many of its competitors, yet 
writes nearly twice as much business 
as any of them. 

Net Costs 


Analysis of the two illustrations dis- 
closes special circumstances which im- 
pair their validity. The company with 
the low net cost employed no agents, 
and few are prepared to maintain that 
business without agents is possible, ex- 
cept in small volume, no matter how 
low the net cost. The other company 
with the high net cost has a tremen- 
dous volume of insurance on its books 
which, in itself, breeds a large amount 
of new business; it will be interesting 
to see, as time goes on, whether this 
company will be able to preserve its 
present relative standing in new busi- 
ness and at the same time charge a 
higher net cost than others of the same 
class. 

Certainly not without significance is 
the fact that the five or six companies 
which show the lowest net costs have 
made phenomenal progress since the 
investigation centred competition on 
that point. The records of two of 
them are especially striking: In 1905, 
the year of the investigation, each was 
approximately forty years old; the year 
before, each wrote less than five mil- 
lions of new business and each had 
about twenty-five millions in force. 
Last year each company wrote more 
than fifteen millions of new business 
and each had approximately eighty-five 
millions in force. Annual production 
jumped from five to more than fifteen 
millions, and insurance in force from 
twenty-five to eighty-five millions. 

Moreover, when it comes to making 
non-participating rates, it is significant 
that no company has the courage to 
add anything like 10 per cent. to the 


rates of its competitors; non-participat- 
ing rates get pretty close together. This 
would seem to indicate that the 
weight of opinion is that success will 
be measured to a considerable degree 
by the quality of service which a com- 
pany gives its patrons. In other words, 
that success depends not alone on 
salesmanship, but also to some extent 
on price. 


Price Scale 

If this be accepted as true, then it 
becomes necessary, first of all, for a 
company to determine its price scale; 
its premium rates if non-participating, 
but if participating, not only premium 
rates, but also dividends and resultant 
net costs. This scale may be fixed at 
about the average of the twenty-five 
or thirty leading companies, or above 
or below the average, depending on the 
weight given to the importance of 
price. The actuary is likely to give it 
too much weight, the expert salesman 
too little; he is likely to believe that 
in most of his sales, he can explain 
away differences of 5 per cent. or 10 
per cent. in cost provided he gets that 
5 per cent. or 10 per cent. himself; he 
will point out that people don’t “buy” 
life insurance, that agents sell it, and 
therefore that a high commission will 
get more business than big dividends. 

It is nevertheless true that a certain 
psychological factor tends to prevent 
the best men from doing their most 
effective work for a company in which 
they would not place their own insur- 
ance if they did not represent it. They 
get restless and uneasy, drift to the 
companies which they secretly admire, 
and with new vim and enthusiasm, 
earn larger incomes even at lower 
rates of compensation. In any case it 
certainly will not be denied that price 
differences, though small, are not whol- 
ly without effect on the production of 
the average salesman; and it must be 
remembered that it is the average, not 
the exceptional, salesman who produc- 
es most of the business. 

Opinion as to whether the price 
scale, meaning net cost, shall be fixed 
at the average of fhe twenty-five or 
thirty best companies, below the aver- 
age or above the average, is sure to be 
determined to a considerable extent by 
the records of the companies which are 
found, during the investigation of the 
question, to be above or below the 
average. If it is thought that the price 
scale may be placed above the average, 
so as to allow somewhat larger selling 
costs, just how far above the average 
it is possible to go is likely to be de- 
cided by how many companies are 
found above the average and how suc- 
cessful they are. 

Assuming that the price scale will 
not be fixed higher than that of the 
highest company which is showing 
reasonable progress, then the problem 
becomes relatively simple. It is only 
necessary to make a reasonable allow- 
ance for overhead fixed expenses, to 
make a reasonable forecast of probable 
mortality and of the rate of interest 


which will be earned on investments, 
and a simple mathematical calculation 
will show what is left for selling cost 
which, of course, must include all new 
business expense of every kind. 

Extreme Limit for Cost of New Business 

When this point is reached it will 
be found, | think, that the extreme 
limit for cost of new business is very 
little, if any, greater than the margins 
allowed by the modified preliminary 
term method of valuation, limited to 
the whole life rate, and based on the 
American Table and 3% per cent. in- 
terest. 

In any event, if the investigation is 
carried through to this point, it will 
prove conclusively to the investigator 
that selling costs cannot exceed the 
limits brought out by his investigation 
without the certainty that his price 
scale will be so much greater than that 
of other companies as to make it in- 
creasingly difficult to get business, 
with the probable result that selling 
costs will have to be increased, still 
further increasing the price scale, and 
so on indefinitely until the company is 
forced out of active business, and the 
stockholders foot the bill. 

Conversely, if the price scale be fixed 
below instead of above the average, 
and selling costs be limited resolutely 
to the margins allowed, then instead of 
becoming increasingly difficult, the 
company should find its progress accel- 
erated in ever-increasing ratio, making 
it possible, perhaps, gradually to re- 
duce selling costs, still further to in- 
crease dividends and reduce the price 
scale and so on more or less indefi- 
nitely. 

Let a young company once reach the 
point where it is obtaining a reason- 
able volume of business at relatively 
low selling cost, and it has an enviable 
future ahead of it, for in the very na- 
ture of things, the other factors which 
tend to influence the net results are in 
its favor. Mortality, of course, should 
be light for a long time, and it is pos- 
sible with perfect safety to get a high- 
er rate of interest on a small than on a 
large amount of funds, while the over- 
head fixed charges should not offer a 
serious problem if approached from 
the same standpoint that a successful 
banker or business man would organize 
his office. 

Furthermore, the exceptional records 
of a few of the younger companies 
tend to raise the question as to wheth- 
er, after all, the business cannot be 
conducted more economically and ef- 
ficiently by local companies operating 
in limited fields and cultivating those 
fields intensively, than by companies 
with nation-wide organizations whose 
transactions are carried on mostly at 
long range. 

Pennsylvania Companies 

Pennsylvania, for instance, is the 
home of several companies, most of 
them operating more or less extensive- 
ly all over the country. Yet all of 
the Pennsylvania companies combined 
transact less business throughout their 
entire fields of operation, than is writ- 
ten in the State of Pennsylvania alone. 

If it were possible for the Pennsyl- 
vania companies to limit their business 
to Pennsylvania and to control all of 
the Pennsylvania business, they would 
write more insurance than they now 
write and would, obviously, make a 
tremendous saving in their present cost 


(Continued on page 8.) 
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The “Home Life”’ 


The fifty-fifth annual state- 
ment of the Home Life Insur- 
ance Company, of which 
George E. Ide is President, pre- 
sents a record of substantial 
benefits to its policy-holders 
during the year and a solid 
growth in financial strength. 

Assets increased to $30,- 
631,248.70 after paying to 
policy-holders $3,110,507 in- 
cluding dividends of 


$571,024 


The insurance in force was 
increased by $4,533,420 and 
is now 


$ 120,893,433 
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Live Hints For Business Getters 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate Book Increase His 
Income and General Efficiency 

















The John Han- 

Agents’ Experience cock Field prints 
in some interesting 
Business Getting statements by 
agents regarding 


business getting. In part they follow: 

R. E. Taylor, Taunton, Mass., writing 
on the subject “How I Keep My Books 
in Good Condition,” says: 


“I try to be at each house around the 
same time each week. The policyhold- 
ers know when to expect me, and I 
have very few back calls. I never let 
a policy that has dividends due, get 
past me if I can help it. I am looking 
for these things all the time. They 
are good for the policyholders, and, be- 
lieve’ me, dividends placed on their 
book are a good selling talk for me. If 
a policyholder lets one week go by 
without paying, I make a note of the fact, 
even if they are in advance, andI do not 
rest content until that week is back on 
my book again. But do not think that 
I hound them for it. What I do is this: 
each week that a payment is off my 
book I look pleasant and just say ‘Two 
weeks to-day, Mrs. Brown!’ and, in the 
course of a week or two, I generally 
have it on the right side of the ledger. 
If I meet a chronic, I take the time to 
show where it is to the advantage of 
the insured to have the book in ad- 
vance. Last but not least, rain or 
shine, I cover every inch of my debit 
because it means money to me.” 

T. E. Watson, Cleveland, gives the 
following counsel: 


“Where policies have been issued for 
some time, keep interest alive by ask- 
ing occasionally to see them; then ask 
if any of the beneficiaries are dead or 
if there has been a change in name by 
marriage and so on. Show interest in 
the welfare of your clientage by 
promptly making changes required. 
This procedure gives clues to mothers- 
in-law, sisters or other relatives, fre- 
quently resulting in the writing of new 
applications. 

“Always watch for dividends coming 
due; make it your business to tell Mrs. 
Smith that Mrs. Brown (who lives 
across the street), is getting her divi- 
dends this week. Newspaper clippings 
and lists of recent death claims can be 
used to advantage to bring vivid reali- 
zation of the value of life insurance. 

“In homes where policies have been 
recently issued, after a genial ‘Good 
morning,’ say something like this, ‘We 
have just delivered Mrs. Brown her 
check for the insurance on her son, 
who died of pneumonia last Thursday,’ 
or, where there has been no death 
claim, say, ‘The Hancock is certainly 
careful in selecting its risks—we have 
not had a death claim in this section 
for so and so long.’ 

“In regard to getting new names on 
the dotted line, lay out a certain sec- 
tion—go over it very carefully, mark- 
ing every call and closely following up 
back calls. But, further than this, 
mark every ‘out’ and call back on them 
—and call again—if necessary. Call on 
them until they are ‘ins.’ This method 
concentrates the business, facilitates 
the work of the inspector and the doc- 
tor, and also makes it easier to get 
collections. 

“Much business is lost before the 
policy is ever issued, due to the negli- 
gence of the writing agent failing to 
get the age of the beneficiary, or the 
name of the employer, or possibly the 
number of children, or various other 
particulars. Then a second call is nec- 
essary—very frequently the business is 
upset in this way. Similar trouble is 
caused where the agent is careless in 
completing the answers to the ques- 
tions—does not record them correctly. 
Then the doctor gives a different an- 
swer—the application is returned from 


the home office—and perhaps, in the 
intervening time the business is gone 
to a more careful competitor. Too 
much care cannot be exercised along 
these lines for the best interests of all 
concerned.” 

James Redfern, Haverhill, Mass.— 
“The important factor, in my estima- 
tion, is, first of all, a knowledge of the 
business and the contracts we have to 
sell. When I feel that I know them, 1 
have confidence in myself and am not 
afraid or timid to talk insurance to 
anyone. I start out in the morning 
with the determination to accomplish 
something, and that thought is upper- 
most in my mind throughout the day. 
No matter where I go or what I do, 
that thought is with me constantly, and 
one remark I always make during my 
conversation is ‘I suppose you carry a 
little insurance’ or something to that 
effect. This opens the way to the ob- 
ject of my call, gives me a chance to 
explain what I am selling, and, in most 
cases, if I do not interest the person to 
whom I am talking, I am referred to 
others who, they think, might be inter- 
ested. 

“I find it pays to be courteous and, 
at the same time, persevering. If an 
agent wants to be successful, he must 
put discouragement behind his back, 
and go about with a cheerful counte- 
nance, regardless of his feelings. No 
one wants to listen to a grouch. 

“The mainspring of success is talk- 
ing insurance continually, making it 
the chief topic, getting out among the 
people and letting them know what 
your business is. If an agent will do 
this and has confidence in himself, he 
will make increase. Summing it all 
up: Confidence, determination, and 
perseverance are the three essentials 
to making increase.” 

* * om 

“It helps the agent to tell that he is 
insured in his company,” says the Vir- 
ginia Weekly Standard. “If he has a 
good sized policy, so much the better. 
If an Industrial agent carries as much 
as $2,000 Ordinary on his life, and uses 
the fact astutely, he will, by this fact 
alone, make more than enough to pay 
the premiums on the policy, besides 
having a surplus to his credit due to 
the argument that he ‘practices what 
he preaches.’ 

“Furthermore, the fact that an agent 
has his Ordinary policy enables him to 
feel with the policyholder, know his 
sensations, his temptations to drop the 
policy at certain times, his satisfaction 
in having something to leave his 
family. 

“To inspire confidence you must 
have confidence. To preach thrift you 
must have thrift. To praise thought- 
fulness you must have thoughtfulness.” 

a = 


We often hear it said 
that Mr. So-and-So is a 
good drummer-up of 
business, but a poor 
closer. But why should 
he be? If he has the gift to present 
the subject in an attractive light, why 
shouldn't he be able to carry the mat- 
ter to a successful conclusion? 

We think we can hazard a guess. It 


The Man 
Who Talks 
Too Much 


is because he not only talks too much 
at times, but because he talks beside 
the point and branches off into an ir- 
relevant discussion of any old thing 
other than the matter in hand. 

- s a 


Way out West, there’s 


Mix on a little place called 
Monthly Newville. It’s a town 
Income of about two thousand 


inhabitants, and it hap- 
pens that in it there are fifty widows, 
all of whom have children. Strange to 
say, every one of those widows is re- 
ceiving a monthly income check—say a 
monthly check for $50! 

Bright and early on the morning of 
this first day of June, let’s you and I 
go and make a call on one of those fifty 
families. We find the widow and or- 
phans just finishing breakfast. Mother 
says to Johnnie, “Johnnie, be a good 
boy and go get the mail,” so Johnnie 
puts on his little hat, trots downtown 
and in a few minutes comes back with 
the letters and papers which he found 
awaiting him at the postoffice. Among 
the letters, there’s one that mother 
seems to regard with especial interest. 
She opens it quickly and takes out a 
nice crisp check for $50. Think of it— 
fifty dollars in a little town of two 
thousand people! What can’t she do 
with such a sum of money—what does 
she do with it? Why, after the house- 
work is all done, she goes downtown, 
walks in on the butcher, turns over to 
him the $50 check to pay her bill for 
the last month and receives’ the 
change. She then goes the rounds, 
cleans up all the other accounts and 
has a nice big bunch of money left, for, 
mind you, people live mighty well on a 
$600 yearly income in a town like that! 

Now remember, please, that there 
are fifty of these checks going into that 
town on the same morning! Some of 
them go to the butcher, some to the 
grocer and some have gone to pay the 
rent, but there are fifty families that 
are $50 to the good that bright June 
morning! Then these checks all go 
into the local bank when the butcher 
and the grocer and the landlord make 
their deposits at the close of the day. 


Now ask yourself this question: 
what if the husbands of those widows 
—the fathers of those children—hadn't 
bought monthly income policies? 

With fifty families in that town the 
monthly recipients of Prudential boun- 
ty, do you suppose it’s going to be a 
very difficult thing to sell Prudential 
insurance in that particular community 
—don’t you think the women in that 
town will keep after their husbands 
persistently until they make an invest- 
ment in this marvelous Prudential 
security? 

I tell you, my brother, all that’s nec- 
essary to make monthly income insur. 
ance sell as it should sell is to have 
the people understand it—comprehend 
it—realize it! It’s the greatest thing 
in the world! There isn’t any security 
or any protection that comes within a 
mile of it! It’s an awful pity that every 
father of a family in this country isn’t 
made to see this and to act accord- 
ingly!—R. J. Mix. 





If canwWassing brings you business 
and business brings you money, do 
more canvassing, says The Dotted Line. 





N. H. Zacharias, general agent of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life for the South- 
ern Peninsular of Michigan, has re- 
signed. 





Life Insurance and Texas 











Texas has more than four million people, made up of 
home grown population and the best selections from other 
states. They are a progressive people and they are buying 
life insurance—about seventy million dollars a year. 

More than a hundred thousand suitable subjects in the 
State are uninsured, and several times that number inade- 
quately insured. We want ten or a 
men to tell them about the Southland Life. Address— 


JAS. A. STEPHENSON, President 


dozen more good field 


DALLAS, TEXAS 








STANDARD LIFE PROGRESS 





Will Discontinue Stock Option Feature 
—Assets Over $1,000,000—Over 
$11,000,000 Business in Force 





The recent examination of the Stand- 
ard Life of Pittsburgh by the Insurance 
Department of Pennsylvania discloses 
important facts concerning that com- 
pany’s progress. The company has 
assets of over a million dollars, insur. 
ance in force of over eleven million 
dollars and surplus to policyholders 
of over four hundred and twenty-five 
thousand dollars. 

The stock option feature of the 
Standard Life will be discontinued on 
July 15, at which time it is expected 
the company will have a full-paid capi- 
tal stock of $500,000. The month of 
May proved to be the best from the 
standpoint of new business produced go 
far this year, showing a substantial in- 
crease over the ‘business paid for in 
May, 1914. 

Operating along conservative lines 
the management of the Standard Life 
is surrounding itself with high-grade 
field representatives, several additions 
to the staff having been made this 
year, building for the future success 
of the Company. 

INVESTMENT BANKING 

James Sheldon, the New York head 
of Lee, Higginson & Co., in a pam- 
phlet on investment banking for pri- 


vate circulation, states a vital fact in a. 


striking way. He says: 

“The insurance companies advertise 
that only 5 per cent. of those who die 
leave an estate. Ninety-five men make 
money, only five adequately save; § 
per cent. provide for the future. Pro- 
duction is nineteen times easier than 
successful conservation.” 

There is no question about our ¢a- 
pacity to spend. It amounts to some- 
thing like $500,000,000 a year for pleas- 
ure vehicles alone. If we make auto- 
mobile incomes, we live a _ limousine 
life in them. And yet we have been 
in the habit, as Mr, Sheldon says, of 
going hat in-hand to the thrifty French 
peasants for capital to carry on our 
enterprises. 

Our margin of safety as represented 
by savings is far too small. It is right 
that the standard of comfort should 
rise. But there has been altogether 
too much tendency in the past fifteen 
years to regard comforts as necessities, 
and luxuries as comforts.—Wall Street 
Journal. 


YOUNG COMPANY PROBLEMS 
(Continued from page 7.) 
of doing business, scattered as it now 
is, all over the country. 
Dividends 

Add that saving to the dividends 
which those companies now pay to 
their policyholders, and the total re 
turn would exceed anything yet accom- 
plished by any company; for two of 
the Pennsylvania companies, in spite 
of their naticn-wide transactions, are 
already among the best dividend-pay- 
ing companies in the business. 

Then add to that increased dividend 
the further saving resulting from a low 
death rate which a young company has 
reason to expect. 

Then add the increased return from 
a higher rate of interest on invest- 
ments, such as a young company 
should be able to obtain,— 

And the sum total represents such a 
dividend as a young company which 
can keep its selling cost within bounds, 
should be able to return to its policy- 
holders. 

Let the payment of such dividends 
by any company, and the resultant net 
cost, once become an established fact, 
and the probable effect on the future 
of the institution may be left to the 
imagination—From Market World & 
Chronicle. 





The Insurance World’s Chart of Fire, 
Casualty and Miscellaneous Insurance 
companies has been received. It is the 
39th annual publication, and more com- 
prehensive. 
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KEEPING MONEY AT HOME PLEA 


POOR ONE, TH'NKS PENN MUTUAL 








A Salesman’s Argument and No More— 
Viewed from an Economic 
Standpoint 





The Penn Mutual Life thinks that 
the appeal often made by merchants to 
deal with them on the plea of keeping 
money at home derives its force from 
an erroneous habit of thought which 
looks upon money as being worth more 
than money’s worth or the things for 
which it can be exchanged. Of course, 
nowadays all money is deposited in 
pank. This is essentially lending it to 
a banker with the understanding that 
he will return it on demand. It is not 
expected that he will keep it, but that 
he, too, will lend it to others. If, then, 
in the course of business, the banker 
lends money to a local merchant who 
uses it in payment for goods purchased 
perhaps thousands of miles away, how 
shall that merchant save his face when 
he is asked to practice the advice he 
gives others? 

Used By New Companies 

“The same plea of keeping money at 
home is often used locally by agents 
of new companies in soliciting appli- 
cations, while the companies them- 
selves rely upon it to secure special 
legislation at the very time when the 
published records of their own invest- 
ments show anything but a disposition 
on the part of the management to buy 
home securities if better ones can be 
had elsewhere,” says the Penn Mutual, 
and continues: “What possible logic is 
there in the plea? Those who urge it 
would, if they ever practiced it, refrain 
even from using postage stamps, for 
isn’t that sending money away from 
home? The truth is that the plea of 
keeping money at home is only a spe- 
cious reason advanced when the person 


using it hopes to make a sale. It is a 
salesman’s argument and nothing 
more. 


“Aside from the fact that a life in- 
surance company may at any time pay 
into a community as death claims far 
more than it has taken out as premi- 
ums, a list of its assets will frequently 
show investments in a given locality 
greatly in excess of the reserve on the 
insurance there carried. For example: 
In 26 of the 47 States in which this 
Company has business in force, the in- 
vestments exceed the reserve by over 
45 million dollars. Such a showing is 
conclusive answer to the assertion that 
it is possible for a legitimate business 
to ‘drain’ a community of its money. 
As no sane individual parts with money 
unless he gets an equivalent for it, 
and as a community or State is only 
a collection of individuals actuated by 
the same motive, there can be no les- 
sening of wealth in any place where 
money is sent out, provided other 
things of equal value come back in ex- 
change. In point of fact, there is always 
more; for trade—the exchange of 
goods for goods, of services for ser- 
vices—increases the amount of wealth 
wherever it occurs. Even assuming 
that the people of such a community 
could be ‘drained’ of all their money, 
how easy it would be for them to get 
more, if they wanted it, since they 
have the wealth or security to offer 
for it. 

Money a Barren Thing 

“It should not be forgotten, though it 
often is, that money itself is a barren 
thing, a mere step or process toward 
getting something else which is the 
real object desired. .Money is a most 
useful tool or invention, fulfilling indis- 
Pensable functions in our daily lives, 
but its possession is desirable only as 
it will command other things—others’ 
services—and when it ceases to do this 
it is valueless. 

“To those who think our remarks on 
this subject are very elementary we 
offer the excuse that we think them 
warranted by reason of the widespread 
ignorance which prevails concerning 


these primary relations. Such notions 
as that keeping money at home bene- 
fits a community; that a community 
‘drained’ of its money is therefore 
poor, and that money is of more value 
than other things, are not merely opin- 
ions held by the vulgar. They are held 
ana taught by the educated and other- 
wise intelligent and have such far- 
reaching and, sometimes, injurious con- 
sequences that even the risk of be- 
ing accused of expounding the trite and 
dilating on the commonplace ought not 
to deter anyone from clearing up public 
thought about them.” 





PRUDENTIAL DAY 





More Than Three Hundred Representa- 
tives of Company Attend San 
Francisco Gathering 





Prudential Day at the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition was a success. The day 
opened with a big crowd at Festival 
Hall in the Exposition grounds. Edward 
D. Duffield, Fourth Vice-President of 
The Prudential, presided and _ intro- 
duced Commissioner W. L. Hathaway 
of the Exposition Commission, who 
made a brief talk, at the end of which 
he presented a large bronze medal] to 
the company, through Mr. Duffield, as 
evidence of the Commission’s apprecia- 
tion and in recognition of The Pruden- 
tial’s standing in the insurance world. 

Later in the day luncheon was served 
in the New Jersey building to all the 
visiting delegates and their wives. 
Governor Fielder of New Jersey and 
the members of his party were guests 
of honor and were photographed in 
front of the building. Members of The 
Prudential’s San Francisco Industrial 
staff were also entertained at luncheon 
at Old Faithful Inn. 


At 3 o’clock in the afternoon the 
Exposition Commissioners exploded 600 
pounds of dynamite beneath an old 
ferryboat, transformed for the occa- 
sion into a man-of-war, as an added at- 
traction of the day. The boat was an- 
chored in the bay. This well-advertised 
event lined the bay for miles with 
crowds of eager, anxious witnesses. In 
the evening Smith, the Exposition 
aviator, wrote the word ‘Zone” in the 
sky and did other hair-raising stunts. 

The Prudential officials from the 
home office attending the Exposition 
are: Wilbur S. Johnson, second vice- 
president; Edward D. Duffield, fourth 
vice-president; George B. Speer, Fred 
W. Tasney and George W. Munsick, as- 
sistant secretaries; J. Allen Patton, as- 
sociate medical director; Frederick H. 
Johnston, associate actuary, Harvey 
Thomas, supervisor of publications; Ed- 
ward §S. Andrews, manager Atlantic 
Division; Cyrus H. Lang, manager 
Western Division, ordinary agencies. 
In all about 300 Prudential men helped 
celebrate “Prudential Day” at the fair. 


At the opening day of The Pruden- 
tial’s Business Conference, Monday, 
May 24, Governor Fielder and staff of 
New Jersey attended as specially in- 
vited guests. The Governor addressed 
the meeting and spoke of The Pruden- 
tial’s important position in the latter- 
day history of New Jersey and of the 
company as one of New Jersey’s most 
wonderful institutions. Colonel Austen 
Colgate, a member of the Governor's 
staff, spoke in like vein. Chester H. 
Rowell, responding for Governor John- 
son of California, was equally eulogis- 
tic of the company and all it stands for. 





APPOINT C. M. FURLOW 

The Germania Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York announces the ap- 
pointment of Charles M. Furlow as 
manager at Madison, Georgia. 

Mr. Furlow is a man of wide insur- 
ance experience which with his popu- 
larity among life insurance men in 
Georgia will, no doubt, enable him to 
build up a substantial agency for the 
Company with which he has just be- 
come connected. 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE BUILDING 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


~~ 608 @e Posie 

The é Company By the People 

For the People 

The Daily Average of the Company’s 
Business during 1914 was: 

626 per day in Number of Claims Paid 


8,040 per day in Number of Policies 
Issued and Revived. 

$1,708,728 per day in New Insurance 
Issued, Increased and Revived. 

$305,754.00 per day in Payments to 


Policyholders and Addition to Re- 
serve, 


$161,826.87 per day 
Assets. 








in Increase of 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 








Southern Life 


Liabilities pesbhs panes e0es 
Capital and Surplus. 
Insurance in Force. 
Payments to Policyholders since Organization.. 


Is Paying its Policyholders over ....... 
GOOD TERRITORY 


ORGANIZED 1871 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


OLDEST - LARGEST - STRONGEST 
Insurance 


Issues the most liberal forms of Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1914; 






o600. seecccccvecoecccoes $11,138,324.57 
eseee 9,410,670.62 
ovsce 1,727,653.95 
99,256,046.00 
15,428,983.48 


Company 


sueas ..$1,250,000.00 annually 
FOR LIVE AGENTS 








WILLIAM N. COMPTON 


General Agent 
Metropolitan District 


St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DETERMINATION and ENERCY 


never before encountered such OPPORTUNITIES for 


LIVE ACENTS 


as are offered by the Policy Contracts 


OF THE 











SSxisgat > — 
INSURANCE COM 
OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 








Assets over One Million. 


(average One Million a month). 
We want a capable general 
important open territory. 


The Guarantee Life Insurance Co. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Insurance in force over Twenty Millions of dollars. 


Business received first ecight months, 1913, over Eight Million 


agent for vacant office. 








dividend record has good 





A COOD OPENING 
An old, well established, progressive life insurance company, with unexcelled 
opening at PHILADELPHIA, covering Eastern Penn- 
sylvania. Address, stating qualifications: 
PHILADELPHIA, care of The Eastern Underwriter 





105 William St., New YorkCity 





The 101 Ranch Wild West Show and 
other business interests of the Miller 
Brothers are now protected by $300,000 
of life insurance in the Missouri State 
Life, written by Supervisor R. J. 
Mngland of the Kansas City office. The 
protection is in the form of three sin- 
gle life policies of $100,000 each. 


Insurance 
is now it 


The American National 
Company of Galveston, Tex., 
suing joint life policies. 


Henry Albers has joined the Germa- 
nia Life’s staff in Washington. 
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THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 


This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern 
Underwriter Company, a New York cor- 
poration, office and place of business 
105 William Street, New York City. 
Clarence Azxman, President; B. F. 
Hadley, Vice-President; W. L. Hadley, 
Secretcry. The address of the officers 
is the office of this newspaper. Tele- 
phone 2497 John. 

Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 
copies, 15 cents. 

Entered as second-class matter Jan- 
uary 4, 1997, at the Post Office at New 
York, N. Y.; under the act of Congress 
of March 8, 1879. 


REGULATING OTHER PEOPLES’ 
BUSINESS 
The provincialism of many American 
legislators is illustrated by a study of 
some of the freak bills introduced dur- 
ing the Winter and Spring. A partial 
list follows: 


Minnesota—To prohibit the catching of frogs. 
Kansas—To prohibit the use of face powder, 
hair dye or bleach, the piercing of ears and 


the wearing of earrings. 

Colorado—To compel chickens to go to roost 
before 7 p. m. daily; and to provide that bulls 
driven along the roads at night shall wear 
lights 

Massachusetts—Bachelors to pay annual tax 


of $s. Prohibiting the wearing of whiskers by 
doctors and dentists . 
Nebraska—Compeliing the National ‘Guard to 
do 90 days’ work each year on the roads. 
Texas—Compelling churchgoers to leave their 
guns outside 
Illinois—Forbidding 
barbers, porters, hat 
Minnesota—Providing that 
be furnished with individual 
North Dakota—Establishin 
ess of sleigh runners. 


the giving of tips to 
snatchers 

lumberjacks shall 
bathtubs. 
uniform _ thick- 





VALUATION OF SECURITIES 

In of depreciation in security 
values following the war and 
earning power of 
question valuation 
larger proportions this year, according 
to a statement by the New York Insur- 
the valuation of 


view 
the 
corporations the 
will assume 


in 


of 


ance Department on 
securities. 

The whole principle of amortization, 
based as it is the assumption 
that payments of interest and principal 
will be promptly met when due, breaks 


down completely if a default occurs at 


upon 


any stage in the life of a bond. 
Statistics compiled in the audit 
bureau of the New York Department 


during the past year concerning amor- 
tized values appear to indicate that in 


general the ratio of the aggregate 
amortized value to the aggregate mar- 
ket value in the larger life companies 


is lower than in the smaller companies 
and there would appear to be a possi- 
ble danger that a company, finding it- 


self placed in a position where it be- 


came necessary or advisable to dis- 
pose of a portion of its bond holding, 
would yield to the temptation to sell 
at substantial prices bonds having low 
amortized and high market values, 
rather than bonds having high amor- 
tized and low market values. It will 


readily be seen that such a procedure 
would eventually result in a company’s 
disposing of its high grade 


while retaining those of 


securities 
doubtful 


value, a course which would constitute 
discrimination against the 


a material 





the 
to 


in case 
compelled 


persistent policyholder 

company were finally 

liquidate or re-insure. 
In this connection, attention is called 


to section 18 of the insurance law, 
which makes no distinction for pur- 
poses of amortization between the 


bond that is unquestionably amply se- 
cured and the bond that would appear 
to be technically amply secured at the 


present time, but, if existing tenden- 
cies in the company continued, would 
probably not be amply secured and 


possibly would be in default at no dis- 
tant date. This section, it would ap- 
pear, ought to be amended so as to 
guard as far as possible against allow- 
ing bonds that are technically amply 
secured at the present time, but show 
evidence of a possible default before 
maturity, from being carried into the 
statement above market value. 





AGAINST REWARDS 
District Attorney Perkins, of New 
York, Thinks They Encourage 

Motor Car Thefts 


Insurance companies covering auto- 
mobile risks are soon to be asked by 
District Attorney Perkins of New York 
City to cease offering large rewards for 
the return of stolen cars. The prose- 
cutor feels that this means of recover- 
ing cars encourages theft, and hampers 
the administration of justice. A well 
known adjuster said recently: “A half 
a dozen stiff sentences to crooks caught 
stealing automobiles would do more 
to discourage this form of thievery 
than anything else.” 


PREMIUMS OF $20,620,000 
Remarkable Showing of Royal Last 


Year Under Adverse Conditions in 
Fire Underwriting 


The annual report of the Royal In- 
surance Company, received in this coun- 
try on Tuesday, shows that despite the 
war the company netted a trade profit 
of more than $1,000,000. The premiums 
in the fire branch increased, reaching 
$20,620,000. 

NEWARK APPOINTMENT 

The Employers’ Liability announces 
the appointment of Hugh Nelson, of the 
Essex building, Newark, N. J., as its 
agent for that city, as well as for Eliza- 
beth. 

G. B. F. Hannay, who has been the 
srecial agent, in the Newark territory, 
for this Company for more than twenty 
years, will be associated with Mr. Nel- 
son at the Newark office. 

RATING ASSOCIATIONS 
Chicago, June 1, 1915. 

Editor The Eastern Underwriter. 
Will you kindly give me a complete 
list of rating associations in New York 
State? G. R. 8S. 

(Editor’s Note: Fire: New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange, Underwriters’ 
Association of New York; Suburban 
Fire Insurance Exchange, Buffalo As- 
sociation of Fire Underwriters, Central 


Traction & Lighting Bureau, Factory 
Insurance Association. Automobile: 
Automobile Underwriters’ Conference, 


Sprinkler Leakage, Sprinkler Leakage 
Conference. Burglary: Burglary In- 
surance Underwriters, Plate Glass, 
Plate Glass Insurance Exchange, Plate 
Glass Service & Information Bureau. 
Excise Bond: Excise Re-insurance As- 
sociation, Workmen’s Compensation and 
Liability, Workmen’s Compensation Ser- 
vice Bureau. Steam Boiler: Steam 
Boiler & Fly Wheel Service and Infor- 
mation sureau. Tornado: Eastern 
Tornado Association. Surety: Towner 
Rating Bureau.) 

Charles H. Barry, president of the 
Pennsylvania, has been elected an hon- 
orary member of the Western Union. 








— 

















2 The Human Side of ‘ae | 


BEN E. ELLIS 


Ben E. Ellis, the new president of 
the managers’ association of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life, certainly knows 
a life man when he sees one. No less 
than eight managers of the Phoenix 
Mutual received training under Mr. 
Eilis. They are as follows: Ernest R. 
Putnam, Pittsburgh; Henry Farmer, 
Detroit; George E. Ramsay, Olean; 
L. M. D. Morrissey, Davenport; W. D. 
Bowles, Des Moines; A. D. Knapp, 
Seattle; A. R. Ferguson, Watertown, 
N. Y.; F. W. Thomas, North Dakota. 
Mi. Ellis began his life insurance 
career with the Phoenix Mutual in 1892 
at Olean, N. Y. For eight years he was 
a general agent in Western New York. 
He was given larger territory—the 
State of Iowa. Then Minnesota and the 
two Dakotas were added. He makes 
his headquarters in Minneapolis. There 
are no fuss and feathers about Ellis. 
His record speaks for itself. 

7 * a 


H. C. Mitinger, a Pennsylvania State 
College man, has joined the Western 
Pennsylvania Department of the Phoe- 
nix Mutual. A large number of college 
men are affiliating themselves with 
the Phoenix Mutual. 

- * ~ 

William F. Dunbar, the new Insur- 
ance Commissioner of Tennessee, suc- 
ceeding Will Taylor, who is now a gen- 
eral agent of a life insurance company, 
has had an expensive experience in 
insurance, he having been chief rat- 
ing clerk of the Southeastern Under- 
writers’ Association of Atlanta, secre- 
tary of the Memphis Insurance Ex- 
change, an agent of the Travelers of 
Hartford; and an expert in insurance 
law. 

+ * * 

A. A. Welch, vice-president of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life, has been with the 
Company a quarter of a century. Mr. 
Welch is a Hartford man by birth and 
was graduated from the Hartford High 
School in 1878 and Yale University in 


1882. He was employed by the Trav- 
elers Insurance Company as statisti- 
cian for several vears and in 1890 en- 
tered the Phoenix Mutual Life Insur- 


ance Company office as actuary. In 1903 
he was elected assistant secretary and 
on January 1, 1905, became second vice- 
president and actuary. On the death of 
William A. Moore in January, 1914, 
Mr. Welch became vice-president of the 


Company. From 1910 to 1912 he was 
president of the Actuarial Society of 
America and is now a member of the 


council of that society. He has been 
active in various lines of educational 
work, serving a long period as chair- 
man of the high school committee. At 

















the recent meeting of the Associated 
New England Yale Clubs, he was elect. 
ed a vice-president of the organization 
During his career with the Phoenix My. 
tual, Mr. Welch has seen the company 
develop in a way indicated by the foi. 
lowing figures: In 1890, the assets of 
the company were approximately $10. 
000,000, the income a little over $1,500 - 
000 and insurance in force about $25. 
000,000. At the close of 1914, the as. 
sets were over $38,000,000, the income 
was approximately $8,000,000, and the 
insurance in force had increased to 
about $163,00u,000. 
* * - 

William Sutehall, field assistant in 
the liability department of the Travel. 
ers, who died a short time ago, entered 
the service of the Travelers in April, 
1912, as special agent in the liability 
department at the Boston branch of. 
fice. In this position he showed such 
marked ability that he was delegated 
for special work in connection with the 
compensation insurance in _ various 
States. In April, 1914, he was made as- 
sistant manager of the New York City 
office, liability department, and was 
transferred to the home office as field 
assistant, liability department, in No- 
vember, last year. He was one of the 
most promising members of the Com- 
pany’s staff. 

s = J 

William B. Joyce, president of the 
National Surety Company, stated this 
week that the bail bond for Ida Reihl, 
charged with shooting Edmund Haupt- 
fuhrer, her sweetheart, was furnished 
by the National Surety Company simply 
as a matter of humanity, without any 
charge and without any security. Mr. 
Joyce said that by reason of the Na- 
tional Surety Company being authorized 
by law to sign bonds it was frequently 
placed in a position where it could 
show itself to be a “corporation with 
a soul,” thus giving the lie to the oft 
repeated statement that corporations 
are soulless. He declared that in many 
cases the company has come to the res- 
cue of some unfortunate person obliged 
by law to give bond. 

In the case of Ida Reihl, as soon as 
it came to the attention of President 
Joyce he telegraphed the agent of the 
National Surety Company in Philadel- 
phia to furnish the bail bond in any 
sum required by the court. 

* * * 


Mrs. Jennie Karau, Miss Elizabeth 
McCarthy and Miss Agnes Wehrle are 
three Kansas women who have made a 
success of fire insurance. All are 
agents of the Hartford. Mrs. Karau is 
City Clerk of Liberal, Kan., a city of 
20,000 people; Miss Wehrle is publish- 
er of the Meade County News; Miss 
McCarthy, who lives in Olanthe, Kan.. 
has recently been appointed secretary 
at the Kansas Building, Panama-Pacific 
Exposition. 

* . > 
PHILADELPHIA AGREEMENT 
The agreement among Philadelphia 
agents regarding exchange of excess 
lines, is moribund. While the idea 
seemed attractive, to a number of of- 
fices, it proved otherwise with others. 





EXTENDS COMPANY 

J. J. Sheridan, director of the Hearn- 
Jenkins Campaign of the Casualty 
Company of America, in honor of the 
two officers who are on the Pacific 
Coast, announces that the time will be 
extended to June 10 due to their nost- 
poned return to the home office. 





Casualty Company is 
issuing a new industrial combination 
health and accident, accidental death, 
and natural death health policy. 


The Guardian 


The Western Accident & Indemnity 
Company, of Helena, Mont., has begun 
writing business. §S. D. Cook, the or- 
zanizer, is president of the Company. 
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CHANGE IN INSURANCE LAW 


NECESSARY, SAYS JAS. J. HOEY 








New York Deputy Points Out Incon- 
sistencies and Ambiguities of the 
Code 





That the insurance law of New York 
“js sadly in need of revision” is the 
opinion of Deputy James J. Hoey, of 
tne New York Insurance Department. 
He thinks that eventually the insur- 
ance department ougnt to undertake a 
revision of the law either by counsel 
of the department or by special coun- 
sel appointed for that purpose. A few 
examples of the inconsistencies and 
ambiguities of the law are cited by 
Mr. Hoey. 

Taxes 

Taxes are now paid by insurance 
companies to the State Comptroller, 
the Superintendent of Insurance, local 
fire departments, Firemen’s Association 
of the State of New York, and Treas- 
urer of fire patrol or salvage corps of 
New York City. It would be desirable 
to classify the entire tax collecting 
measures and arrange for the payment 
of all insurance taxes to the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance. It might be 
possible to construct a statute embrac- 
ing in one section the provision for the 
payment of taxes by all insurance 
companies. 

The law limits mortgage investments 
to the amount of 66 2-3 per cent. of the 
value on “improved propérty.” This 
should be changed to read “income pro- 
ducing property,” or else reduce the 
limit that may be loaned on vacant 
property to 50 per cent. of tne value. 
Some insurance companies and fra- 
ternal organizations have loaned up to 
66 2-3 per cent. of the value on va- 
cant lands and the experience on such 
investments has been generally fore- 
closure and expense. 

The following sections of the law, it 
would seem to Mr. Hoey, might well 
be examined with a view of broaden- 
ing or amending some of their pro- 
visions: 

A Ridiculous Provision 

Section 3. Amend so that the Super- 
intendent of Insurance may be relieved 
of the responsibility of “furnishing the 
necessary furniture, stationery, fuel, 
lights,’ ete. This provision is ridicu- 
lous and should be eliminated. 

Section 5. Only provides for the 
Superintendent of Insurance and clerks. 
This would imply that the deputies and 
examiners and other employes of the 
department are clerks, with the excep- 
tion of the superintendent, although sec- 
tion 39 provides that he may appoint 
examiners. 

Section 12. Amend to read that an 
insurance corporation shall not here- 
after be organized unless in addition to 
its capital it shall have a surplus equal 
to 50 per cent. of the minimum capital 


required by law. 


Section 18. Should be amended. Ex- 
planation is made herein under caption 
“Audit Bureau” as to the necessity for 
such amendment. 

Section 22. Amended py providing 
that companies may receive credit for 
re-insurance in payment of taxes. 

Section 28. Consider advisability of 
doing away with the provision that for- 
eign fire companies shall file separate 
fire and marine statements. Section 27 
will have to be drafted accordingly. 

Section 31. Amend by permitting the 
filing of a certificate of authority by 
the agent of a foreign company in the 
office of the clerk of the county where 
he resides or does business. 

Sections 49 and 50. These sections 
should be trued up in connection with 
Section 142 and with the Penal Code 
provisions. 

Signed Applications 

Section 55. From the reading of 

this section, it would appear that a fire 


Fire Insurance Department 





insurance poiicy issued without the in- 
surance company having a signed ap- 
plication from tue assured wouid be in 
violation of law. ‘Ihis is absurd, as it 
wouid be impossibie to transact a fire 
insurance business if this provision had 
to be strictly complied with. 

Section ot. Superintendent of In- 
surance referred to as “superintendent 
of insurance department. Section 
starts off as reierring to all toreign 
companies, later on reierring solely to 
fire companies. 

Section 07. If still of any use might 
be incorporated in the Lioyds articie. 

Section 60. Snould read to apply 
more broadly in the rebate provisions 
to brokers. 

Section 121. Amena to fit the new 
standard policy when constructed. 

Section 12Z. frrovide tor a statutory 
short rate return premium. 

Sections 148U, 141 and 132. Consider 
the advisability of repealing. . 

Sections 184, 144, lio and 136. Should 
be redraitead in connection witn the 
general tax requirements, and tor the 
purpose of removing the present am- 
biguity of language which has given 
rise to much contusion and contention. 

Section 146. thepeal. bresent busi- 
ness conditions are not such as to make 
this section serve any good purpose. 
it might be taken advantage of by com- 
panies to levy a war tax on policyhold- 
ers, Which would resuit in a discrimina- 
tion in tavor of po:icyholders of other 
States. 

Sections 150 to 161. These sections 
comprise Articie iv of the Insurance 
Law appiying to marine insurance 
corporauuons. Certain of the sections 
are antiquated and need revision gen- 
erally to meet modern conditions. 

Section 75. Deals with the registry 
of these policies upon the pooks of the 
department and the detail of this work, 
also the collecting of expenses incident 
thereto. 

Section 76. Defines when such cor- 
poration is insolvent. 

Section 77. Deals with the various 
proceedings of the receiver. 

Section 78. Deals further with the 
duties of the receiver. 

Section 79. Provides for investiga- 
tion of these registered policy corpora- 
tions, etc. This section is a dead letter, 
imasmuch as under Section 73, it is 
provided that no policy shall be regis- 
tered or annuity bonds issued under 
the proivsions ot this section after the 
élst day of December, 1910. 

Numerous other defects might be 
pointed out, but the ones referred to 
will prove conclusively that the law 
should be generally revised. 


WAR SUPPLY PLANTS 





Companies Keeping a Close Watch on 
These Risks—Hard to Trace Fire 
Origin 





One of the hardest problems facing 
adjusters is to prove incendiarism in 
the case of fires in factories and other 
plants where war supplies are being 
manufactured, So far as is known 
there has not been proved to date that 
any fire has been caused by enemies of 
the allies, although in a number of in- 
stances, such as the Roebling fire in 
New Jersey, insurance men are pretty 
sure that if there were no war in Eu- 
rope they would have been spared a 
loss. 

Companies are using their own sys- 
tems of ascertaining whether an out- 
put is meant for foreign governments. 
One company recently turned down a 
use and occupancy line for such a 
plant after discovering from a list of 
contracts which it secured the name of 
the factory owner as a_ successful 
bidder. 

Underwriters say that agents are 
not going out of their way to inform 
companies in sending applications that 
a risk is making munitions of war. 
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LONG ISLAND HOMES 
Another $50,000 Fire—Companies More 
Careful in Writing Company Es- 
tates 
The burning of the Long Island home 
of Harvey S. Ladew, Glen Cove, a 
leather manufacturer, adds a $50,000 loss 
to the country homes that have burned 
in the past year and a half in a sec- 
tion where there are many homes of 
wealthy New Yorkers. The Ladew loss 
is said to be about $50,000. The fire 
was discovered at 4 o'clock in the 
morning by a servant. It was in the 
dining room. An alarm was telephoned 
to volunteer fire fighters five miles 
away. The house was destroyed. The 
insurance was $30,000. Defective in- 
sulation is given as the cause of the 

blaze. 

A partial list of Long Island coun- 
try homes which have burned since 
February 18, 1914, follows: 

William K. Vanderbilt's residence at 
Jericho; Mrs. Jessica Keene Taylor’s 
residence at Lawrence; Paul OD. 
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Cravath’s residence at Locust Valley; 
R. E. Baylis’ residence at Huntington; 
Mrs. P. F. Collier’s residence at Green- 
field; Stephen H. Burgoyne’s residence 
at Great Neck; William J. Tully's resi- 
dence at Locust Valley. The largest 
loses were those of Mrs. Vanderbilt and 
Mrs. Taylor. 

The isolation of the country estates, 
the large values, dependence upon 
volunteer fire fighters and poor water 
supply are responsible for the losses. 
Some companies are no longer writing 
these risks. 


TO WRITE AUTOMOBILES 





North British & Mercantile and Com- 
monwealth Plan to Enter This 
Field 





The latest fire companies to plan en- 
tering the automobile field are the 
North British & Mercantile and the Com 
monwealth. These companies will 
soon be writing this coverage. 


Sound by 


GENERAL AGENT 
OF William Street, New York. 


SAMPLE 





MMOMNOS' SERVICE 
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BENEFIT TO ALL CONCERNED 


RATING BUREAUS IN NEW YORK 


Praised by Deputy Hoey—New Expos- 
ure Charges and Short Rate 
Tables 


In discussing the work of rating as- 
sociations in New York State during a 
period of twelve months Deputy Super- 
intendent Hoey of the New York Insur- 
ance Department, says that the dwelling 
schedule of the Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion of New York State, resulted in a 
considerable average reduction in rates 
on this class of property, in addition 
to removing the inconsistencies which 
had heretofore existed in the ratings 
in different sections or the State. 

Fire Protection and Rates 

In this connection, stress should be 
laid upon the fact that the schedule 
could only be properly applied after 
the degree of protection had been as- 
certained, and in order to make the 
schedule of practical application it be- 
came necessary to inspect and rate fire 
protection of the various cities and vil- 
lages in the territory of the association. 
Cities having a high aegree of protec- 
tion received a comparatively low key 
rating, and cities or villages having a 
poor protection were correspondingly 
penalized for the various items found 
to be deficient. The reports on the in- 
spections thus made were submitted 
to the responsible officials of the locali- 
ties inspected, the information being 
thus plainly conveyed to such officials 
wherein the localities were deficient in 
fire protection and what improvements 
and changes were necessary in order 
to improve such conditions. 

The four rating associations operating 
in this State adopted a new short rate 
table for long term policies, which was 
a decided improvement over the old 


tables in use, the new table dealing 
with policyholders in a much fairer 
manner. 

The New York Fire Insurance Ex- 


change adopted a new table for the com- 
putation of exposure charge. The new 
table, while not designed to reduce the 


exposure charges in the aggregate, does, 


in effect, spread the charge more uni- 
formly and equitably. 
Coney’s Congested District Boundaries 

The New York Fire .nsurance Ex- 
change definitely outlined the con- 
gested district boundaries in Coney Is- 
land, leaving out of such district the 
residential section, which, prior to the 
adoption of the congested outline, was 
rated as a portion of such Coney Island 
District. These outlines were adopted 
by the Exchange after the Van Sicklen 
Taxpayers’ Association had brought the 
complaint to the department. 

“In addition to the routine examina- 
tion of rate-making associations, the in- 
vestigation of complaints and_ the 
special investigation of companies and 
associations because of unusual condi- 
tions, there is a great mass of work de- 
volving upon the Underwriters’ Associa- 
tions Bureau in the matter of questions 


and problems closely allied to the 
special functions of the Bureau,” says 
Mr. Hoey. “The results of this work 


conducive to the welfare of the 
with corresponding 
and the in- 


are 
insurance business, 
benefits to the community 
suring public.” 


THE WAR RISK BUREAU 
An Interesting Advertisement from the 
New York Sun—Discusses Op- 
eration of Bureau 


The War Risk Insurance Bureau is 
featured as follows in an advertise- 
ment published in the New York Sun, 
which makes propaganda for the mer- 
chant marine: 

“The Government’s war risk insurance 
has proved effective in a number of 
specific cases which were becoming 
very pressing and urgent. It must be 


understood that while the Bureau only 


has power to insure ships and cargoes 
under the American flag, the isurance 
can be writien on voyages either trom 
or to the United States. in this way 
very material ald has peen givelr lo 
the dyestulf trade. 

“A tew weeks ago it was a grave 
question as to whether the cotton mulls 
and also many Western mining projects 
would not have to be shut down im a 
very short time owing to tne ‘ack of 
dyestutts and cyanide. This was due 
to the fact that Germany’s tremendous 
advances in commercial chemisiry had 
given it a practical monopoly of the 
supply of dyestuffs and cyanide not 
only in the United States but in many 
other countries. As a result of ihis sit- 
uation in the United States, groups of 
merchants chartered special ships 
which they despatched to Holland, 
where they took on a cargo of dye- 
stuffs and cyanide, which had been 
previously arranged to be at Rotter- 
dam. These first vessels to sail in this 
novel trade secured the:r insurance 
from the War Risk Bureau and their 
return to this country marked the re- 
moval of much anxiety among the many 
concerns of the United States depend- 
ent on Germany for dyestuffs and 
cyanide. 

“The second feature of our foreign 
trade which has since been emphasized 
is that relating to the export of cot- 
ton, which is treated in masterly style 
in ‘The War Horror,’ written by Rica- 
ard M. McCann, The closing of the 
North Sea by Great Britain enormously 
increased insurance risks on any ship- 
ments from this country to Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Holland and Ger- 
many. Here again the greatest assist- 
ance has been rendered by the Bureau 
stepping in with the security of the 
Government behind it to undertake 
risks which could not be faced with any 
reasonable confidence by private com- 


panies. After some hesitation on the 
part of the belligerents, cotton had 
finally been declared non-contraband. 


Preparations were at once made to 
dispose of large consignments awaiting 
shipment from this country, and the 
first vessels to sail direct to Germany 
and other German ports with «cargoes 
of cotton were insured by the Bureau 
of War Risk Insurance. 

“Here again the operations of Ameri- 
can merchants are hampered by our 


lack of a merchant marine: Facilities 
for purchasing foreign ships and bring- 
ing them under the American flag have 
already been provided by recent legis- 
lation and it only remains for the busi- 
ness men of the country or the Govern- 
ment, or both in conjunction, to take 
measures to supply the ships which 
will enable our trade to suffer as little 
as possible from the convulsion of in- 
ternational commercial relations result- 
ing from the war.” 





BIG PYRENE INSTALLATIONS 


Among the recent large installations 
of Pyrene Fire Extinguishers, made by 


the Pyrene Manufacturing Co., New 
York, are the Cleveland Telephone 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio; the Hol- 
land & Chicago Railroad Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; Auditorium 
Theatre, Dayton, Ohio; Larabee Flour 
Mills, Hutchinson, Kan.; Town of 
Waterloo, Neb.; residence of A. L. 


Mohlar, president Union Pacific R. R., 
Omaha, Neb.; Whiteside Cotton Mills, 
Greenville, S. C.; 

men, (Atlanta, Ga.; 
Service Ass’n, San 
School System, Clayton, Mo.; 

County Jail, Bridgeport, Conn. 


The Jitney Auto 
Antonio, Tex.; 
Fairfield 
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Home for Old Wo-' 
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1.257. 56.25 
a x 1.322.978 14 
—4.861.149.81 1408.68).54 | 
[ 5.196.017.46 1510 .064.23 
[__ 3,553. 270.70 1,578,330. 862 
[__ 5.725. 809.34 1,654. 504.6) 
[____ 6.097, 887.20 1,700,761.60 \ 
[__6.250, 526.89 1,703,433.67 1 
[___6.350,079.09 1,725.713.78 
TOTAL LIABILITIES $3,149, 365. 31 


POLICY HOLDERS SURPLUS $3, 200,713.78 











CASH CAPITAL $700,000.00 


CLEVELAND NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


HYMAN D. DAVIS, President 
0. T. BROWN, Secretary 


CARROLL L. DeWITT, 
Vice-Pres. & Man. Underwriter 





A strong, modern Company that believes in the American 
Agency System and upholds it 


APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES DESIRED 








HUMBOLDT FIRE INSURANCE CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
TEUTONIA FIRE INSURANCE CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT 








PERCY B. DUTTON, Manager, Rochester, N. Y. 














F. H. HAWLEY, Pres. 


libs Ohio’s Oldest and Strongest Company 


Net Surplus Over $1,015,000.00 
AN AGENTS COMPANY 


W. E. HAINES, Secy. 





General Agent 


E. K. SCHULTZ 


PHILADELPHIA 


Eastern Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey and New York 


LOGUE BROS. & CO. 


PITTSBURGH 
General Agents 


Western Pennsylvania 








Office 


PHILADELPHIA 
325 Walnut Street 











Clarence A. Krouse & Co. 
GENERAL INSURANCE AGENTS 


PENNSYLVANIA == 


Making a Specialty of FIRE, TORNADO and LIABILITY Insurance 





With over twenty-five years continuous experience, we are thoroughly qualified to 
properly safeguard your clients interests 


Sixteen leading Companies represented in our agency 


YOUR PATRONAGE IS SOLICITED 


NEW JERSEY 


Office 


NEW JERSEY 
Stone Harbor and Haddonfield 
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PUZZLERS FOR AN INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


Type of Questions Put up to a Superintendent During the 
Ceurse of a Year 











Some idea of the perplexing ques- 
tions put up to an insurance depart- 
ment for solution can be judged by a 
report that has been made public on 
the work of the legal bureau of the 
New York Insurance Department. Some 
of the points passed on rollow: 


Interpretation of the law concern- 
ing discriminations and its applica- 
tion in a number of cases affecting 
agents; 

Interpretation of the adjuster’s law 
in several instances which resulted in 
the withholding of licenses to certain 
adjusters; 

Interpretation of contracts between 
casualty insurance companies and in- 
dividual insurers and statements of the 
department’s attitude in cases of dis- 
putes, both before and after litigation 
had been begun; 

Relations of Broker and Insured 

Interpretation of the proper rela- 
tionship between insurance brokers 
and the assured when the broker per- 
forms services not ordinarily recog- 
nized as that required of a broker; 


The right of certain companies to 
do business through brokers of their 
own selection where secret rebating 
might be suspected from the surround- 
ing conditions; 

The right of common carriers to in- 
sure goods entrusted to their charge 
during transit and extending beyond 
the time of transit; 

The right of life insurance companies 
to take stock in corporations organized 
for the purpose of improving property 
which the company owned; 

The right of the London & Lan- 
cashire Life and General Assurance As- 
sociation of London, England, to do 
business in this State when its name 
was so nearly similar to that of the 
London & Lancashire Fire Insurance 
Company of England; 

The right of certain companies to 
merge; 

The nonapplication of the insurance 
law to mere guarantee companies or- 
ganized to supply merchants with the 
financial reports as to the responsibil- 
ity of customers; 

The application of the principle of 
“Interest or No Interest” as an ab- 
stract proposition; 

The Right to Charge a Policy Fee 

The right of an agent to charge a 
policy fee; 

The right of life insurance com- 
panies to deduct six per cent. interest 
in advance on loans on policies; 

The right of brokers to share com- 
missions with brokers in other States; 

The right of the Fire Insurance Ex- 
change to restrict arbitrarily the activi- 
ties of a broker; 

The right of the Superintendent to 
change items in the annual statements 
of companies when he finds them to be 
incorrect and misleading; 

The right of companies or individuals 
to guarantee to keep plate glass win- 
dows in good condition and to replace 
the broken glass without being deemed 
to do the business of insurance; 

The right of the State Firemen’s As- 
sociation to require returns from all 
brokers of the amount of business 
transacted by them with foreign 
companies; 

The right of the Insurance Depart- 
ment to supervise a trust fund main- 
tained by the New York Life Insurance 
Company; 

The right of non-resident employers 
of labor to take advantage of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act; 

The question of a mutual insurance 
company doing workmen’s compensa- 
tion to change to a stock company; 

The question as to what is a part- 
ner’s residence under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Law; 

The validity of contracts on indem- 
nity insurance passed prior to the time 





the Workmen’s Compensation Law took 
effect; 

The question as to what are good 
legal investments for reserves under 
the compensation act; 

Right of Attorney to Act as Adjuster 

The right of an attorney to act as 
special adjuster; 

The question of the right of an in- 
surance company to sell a senior inter- 
est in a mortgage and hold the junior 
interest as a legal investment; 

The right of a mutual company to 
re-insure in a stock company; 

The obligations of foreign companies 
to pay damages caused by or through 
the instrumentality of their home 
governments; 

The right of the employes of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Commission 
to solicit for the State Fund; 

The right of a self-insurer to re-in- 
sure; 

The right to allow as an admitted as- 
set of an insurance company bonds 
owned by it but loaned to another insti- 
tution on collateral that is legal as an 
investment; 

The status of Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany’s debentures as legal investments 
for insurance companies. 





STOVE-POLISH HAZARD 





More Than Four Hundred Serious 
Accidents Due to This Compound 
in Eight Years 





In the past eight years there have 
been more than 400 serious accidents 
in the United States on account of the 
use of benzine stove-polish compound. 


The hazard of using the polish is 
greater when it is contained in a brit- 
tle receptacle, such as a glass bottle, 
than when contained in a metal one. 
With either form, an open light in the 
room in which the polish is used in- 
volves a further serious condition. 

The seriousness of using this partic- 
ular polish can be best understood by 
the attitude taken in regard to this 
matter by the manufacturers. The 
manufacturers of benzine stove-polish 
have given this department every en- 
couragement in endeavoring to prevent 
its manufacture and sale. However, as 
they are not in a position to prevent 
benzine polish being placed on the mar- 
ket, inasmuch as all could not be in- 
duced to give up their business in this 
line, they are compelled through self- 
preservation to manufacture and sell 
this commodity. A Wisconsin manu- 


facturer is quoted as follows: “We 
had and always did consider them 
(benzine stove-polishes) very danger- 


ous and classed them among gunpow- 
der and dynamite.” Another manufac- 
turer writes as follows: “Not a day 
passes but that we hear of some minor 
accident, reported by our salesmen 
calling on the trade.” 





GROWTH OF THE MUNICH 


Since 1880 its Premiums Grew From 
865,008 Marks a Year to 
129,441,227 Marks 





Some idea of the growth of the 
Munich Re-Insurance Company can be 
gained from a study of the following 
figures: In 1880 the net premiums of 
the Company were 865,008 marks; pre- 
mium reserves to cover unexpired 
risks was 345,262m; reserve for out- 
standing losses, 69,954m; net profits, 
64,722m. 

The figures for the 
1913-1914 follow: 

Net premiums, 129,441,227m; premi- 
um reserve, 157,450,687m; reserve for 
outstanding losses, 38,800,086m; net 
profit, 4,986,597m. 


same items 











The Lesson of This 
Contrast Is in Two Words— 
“Pyrene Protection”’ 





In every quarter of the globe, the superiority 
of Pyrene protection is recognized by fire 
engineers. These extinguishers protect U. S. 
Government property from the Panama Canal 
to Alaska and are used by the Army and Navy 
Departments of various governments. 

They extinguish dangerous incipient fires 
wherever they occur—in the factory, the 
power station, the railway car, the automobile 
or the home. 


Where fires are complicated by arcs and live 
circuits of high voltage, Pyrene is the weapon 
that conquers both arcs and fires. 

It is the most effective extinguisher on highly 
inflammable materials, such as oil, greasy 
waste and gasoline. It will not freeze at 50 
degrees F. below zero and is good until used 
—easily operated by man or woman. 


See Pyrene display in Palace of Machinery at Panama- Pacific Exposition 





Brass and Nickel-plated Pyrene Fire Extinguishers are included in the lists of Approved 
Fire Appliances issued by the National Board of Fire Underwriters, and are Inspected, 
Tested and Approved by, and bear the label of, the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 











Write for booklet ‘‘The Vital Five Minutes’’ 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO. 
52 Vanderbilt Ave, : : : : NEW YORK 


California Distributors: GORHAM FIRE APPARATUS CO., San Francisco, Los Angeles 
Distributors for Canada: + MAY-OATWAY FIRE ALARMS, Ltd., Winnipeg 
Distributers for Great Britain and the Continent: THE PYRENE CO., Ltd., 19-21 Great Queen St., London, W. C. 
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HAS 209 MEN AT THE FRONT year we have, | regret to say, lost cer- 
tain of our colleagues. Admiral Lucas, 
_— an old and most gallant colleague, has 
PHOENIX, OF LONDON, REPORT passed away. He had the proud and 


Nearly Half of Its Home Office Staff— 
How Securities Were Valued 
After War Started 


The Phoenix of London had a trad- 


ing profit of £176,000 last year. The 
report of Chairman George Hamilton 
will interest American readers, who 


have not had opportunity to read any 
of the talks made by chairmen of fire 
companies’ boards since the outbreak 
of the war. Mr. Hamilton said in part: 
The Securities 

I may here add that it was no easy 
matter to arrive at a fair estimate of 
the value of our securities in the ab- 
sence, on December 31st last, of the 
usual standards of value provided by 
Stock Exchange prices. Notwithstand- 
ing this difficulty, by a careful analysis 
and sub-division of our investments, 
the area of doubt was reduced, and a 
committee of the directors found them- 
selves able to arrive at a reasonable 
and, I believe, a conservative estimate 
of their value. The great war of 1914 
affects insurance companies like our- 
selves in many ways. In the first place, 
the heavier taxation naturally throws 
a greater burden upon them, and I fear 
that this burden must be heavier still 
in years to come. Then, again, our ad- 
ministration expenses tend to increase 
through the dislocation of our staff 
and other causes. The mortality among 
our assured lives through the casual- 
ties of war—to many of us a matter 
which awakens sad thoughts—is 
among a class of policyholders most 
of whom are in early life with normal- 
ly a long existence before them. Busi- 
ness transacted in various parts of the 
world again is thrown out of gear, and 
ins some cases lost to us—temporarily, 
at any rate. Though it is difficult to 
form an opinion of the effect of these 
adverse influences, it is clear that, 
taken together, they form a set of con- 
ditions of a trying and anxious char- 
acter. I therefore think that our 
shareholders have cause to be satisfied 
with the results we have been able to 
produce. If our dividend has been 
maintained in such a year as 1914, it 
surely does not seem a stretch of ima- 
gination to hope that, with the return 
of brighter conditions, we may be able 
in the fullness of time to make a larger 
distribution of profit. 

The Staff 

The shareholders will be interested 
to know that so soon as the call of duty 
was heard the staff of the Phoenix in 
all its branches responded promptly 
and enthusiastically. One of my col- 
leagues on the board, three members of 
our West-end local board, and one 
member of the Canadian board are at 
present with the colors, and of our 
staff in the United Kingdom, number- 
ing some 586 males, no fewer than 209 
are serving their King in the Army and 
Navy. Two young employes on our 
head office staff have already met hon- 
orable death on the battlefield, and we 
have also had other casualties to de- 
plore. The shareholders will, I am 
sure, approve of the action of the di- 
rectors in assisting all members of our 
service while they are absent from 
their ordinary duties and engaged in 
risking their lives on behalf of their 
country. A roll of honor has _ been 
printed, which will be found on the 
walls of this office, enumerating the 
names, rank and regiment of those al- 
ready on active service, for we are 
proud of the remarkable response made 
by our staff to the call of duty and to 
the post of danger. During the past 





POSITION WANTED 


Young married man with local agency experience 





familiar with New Jersey Rules, wants position 
with company or local agency offering advance- 
Address COMPETENT, this office. 


ment. 








happy distinction of being the first 
naval officer to whom a V.C. was given. 
He won this distinction during the 
Crimean War. We have also had to 
lament the death of that most distin- 
guished and cultivated public man and 
scholar, Sir William Anson. His death 
was the subject of very widespread re- 
gret, for the sphere of his activities 
was in many areas of thought and ac- 
tion. 
New Premises 

Now, gentlemen, this will be the last 
time on which the annual meeting of 
the Phoenix will be held in the old 
home, 19, Lombard street. Here we 
have pursued an honorable and pros- 
perous career for upward of 130 years, 
and it is with sympathy and regret that 
we vacate our old head offices, the 
scene and center for so long of the in- 
ner life of our company, and pass on 
to the new and handsome quarters in 
King William street, which are being 
rapidly prepared for our accommoda- 
tion. Our new building will, as I have 
previously stated, house quite comfort- 
ably the whole of the staff in all de- 
partments, and will provide room for 
that expansion which we must expect 
in the future. When you visit us in 
1916, at the time of our next annual 
meeting, I think you will all admit 
that our new premises constitute a 
notable addition to the fine buildings 
of the City of London and furnish the 
old Phoenix with a new home in every 
way suitable to its dignity and position. 





PLOT FAILS IN W. VA. 
Assistant Fire Marshal Indicted, Freed 
—Others Held to Await Action 
of Grand Jury 


The attempt to discredit the Fire 
Marshal’s Department of West Virgi- 
nia, through the indictment of E. L. 
Rudman, Assistant Fire Marshal, in 
Grant County, has failed and several 
of his accusers are now about to be 
indicted for perjury. 

Rudman was indicted on the unsup- 
ported testimony of Clyde Gooding, 
who implicated him in the burning of 
the W. C. Bond’s mill in Grant 
County, December 6, 1912. At the trial 
there was much evidence of perjured 
testimony, and the prosecuting attor- 
ney requested the court to direct a 
verdict of not guilty, which was done. 

Gooding was then taken into cus- 
tody, charged with perjury and break- 
ing down made a complete confession 
which was corroborated by his wife. 
W. J. Cramer, a foreman in the burned 
mill, was then arrested on a charge of 
subornation of perjury. Both were 
held to await the action of the Grand 
Jury. 





The Lycoming Opera House, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., burned a few days ago, 
causing a loss of $100,000. 








INSURANCE CO. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
The Oldest Fire Insurance Company in New Jersey 


INCORPORATED 1811 


Agents Desired at Unrepresented Points 











STARTS WITH NINE COMPANIES 


“ The Leading Fire Insurance Company 
merica”’ 


New Improved Risk Association Or- 
ganized in Chicago—Manager 


Not Engaged Yet 


The new improved risk association, 
organized in Chicago this week, will 
start with nine companies: The Aetna, 
Continental, Fireman’s Fund, Fidelity- 
Phenix, German-American, Insurance 
Company of North America, Liverpool 
& London & Globe, Queen and Royal. 

A committee, made up of C. R. Tut- 
tle, of the Continental; P. D. McGre- 
gor, of the Queen, and W. H. Sage, of 
the German-American, was appointed 
to prepare a constitution and by-laws 
and to employ a manager. 





CASH CAPITAL - $5,000,0%0.00 


WM. B. CLARK, President 
Vice-Presidents 
HENRY E. REES A. N, WILLIAMS 
Secretary 
E. J. SLOAN 
Assistant Secretaries 
GUY E. BEARDSLEY 
RALPH B. IVES 


W. F. WHITTELSEY, Marine Secretary 








Judge Kunkel in Harrisburg has up- 
held the right of a third class city to 
require insurance agents to pay 4 li- 
cense. 


NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement January 1, 1915, to New York Insurance Department 
: LIABILITIES 
el $ 2,000,000.00 
Funds Reserved to Meet All Liabilities, Re-Insurance Reserve, 


E. S,ALLEN, 











I Sacdidtnn ts senna dicney hss > avakobewenekeue od 8, x 
Unsettled Losses and Other Claims |... | ne 
Net Surplus Over Capital and Liabilities . 3,501.249.48 





A ey IEE Bis TIE iv wis ccnscsaceaecdcncdéuncsccwacd $16,049,425.44 


H. A. Smith, President S. T. Maxwell, Asst. Secy. F. B. Seymour, Treasurer 


G. H. Tryon, Secretary C. S. Langdon, Asst. Secy. W. J. Fredrick, Asst. Treas. 
F. D. Layton, Asst. Secy. E. E. Pike, Asst. Secy. C. B. Roulet, Gen. Agt. 
Surplus to Policy Holders.......... $5,501,249.48 








Authorized Capital $500,000 


Brtroit National Hire 
IJusuranuce Co. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
A Company to be built gradually and along the indicated 
lines of permanence 


AGENCY CONNECTIONS SOLICITED 














ASSETS 
Real Estate 
Mortgage 
Bonds 
Cash in Banks and Office 
Agents’ Balances 
Interest and Rents Due and 
All other Assets 


(Equity) 
Loans 





Total 


New York City Agent, 











First National Fire Insurance Company 
of the United States 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION DECEMBER 3ist, 1914 


CO, SOD iin tm aavw ees 


needs $ 254,500.00 Outstanding Fire Losses ...................$ 39,278.41 

Prey 235,600.00 Unearned Premium Reserve ................. 244,603.01 
972,966.29 Accrued Charges on Real Estate............ 18,646.29 

ceceeces van - Fs . eae 8,156.78 

aitireteteviaun 38,387.53 Capital Stock Fully Paid.........$877,275.00 

ANSE SA 81,266.65 Capital Stock Partially Paid...... 22,260.70 

4 MGB 27,215.03 DOE cccccccccccesccccccscces +e GCE 

veer rey 4,692.31 Surplus to Policyholders ...................$1,303,943.32 

seneenee $1,614,627.81 _, BPPETTEEITOPeTITTTTiTerrirerririTs, 


ROBERT J. WYNNE, Pres. 


WM. SOHMER, 75 William St. 
New York City. 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 


LIABILITIES 


JOHN E. SMITH, Managing Underwriter 
Brooklyn Agent, 
FRANK ECKEL BECKER, 153 Remsen St. 
Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
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NEW JERSEY NOTES 








REVIVE N. J. FIELD CLUB 


HOLD FIRST MEETING IN NEWARK 








Cc. F. Enderly Presides—To Hold 
Monthly Meetings, Beginning with 
September 





The New Jersey Field Club which 
formerly was an important factor in 
New Jersey fire insurance, held a meet- 
ing in Newark on Tuesday when steps 
toward the re-establishment of the or- 
ganization were taken. It was planned 
to hold meetings every month except 
during the coming Summer, when most 
of the members will be on their vaca- 
tions, and September 7 was set as the 
date of the next meeting. 

In the absence of President Frank H. 
Taylor, who is on the Pacific Coast 
with Governor Fielder, C. F. Enderly, 
chairman of the executive committee, 
and special of the New York Under- 
writers’ Agency, presided at the meet- 
ing. A movement made at the dinner 
meeting of the Club in Newark on May 
{ to hold a meeting at Atlantic City in 
July was defeated and the above date 
set subject to the approval of the exec- 
utive committee. 

E. E. Paschal and Harold Knox, spe- 
cial agents respectively of the German- 
American and the Svea in New Jersey, 
were elected members of the club. 

Secretary Harold E. Griswold pro- 
posed that the Club and the individual 
members use all possiime influence with 
the companies and the rating bureau 
to secure more adequate rates on the 
higher priced dwellings. Mr. Griswold 
believes the rates should be dependent 
on the cubic area instead of the flat 
area of risks, as is the present practice, 
and gave reasons why this should be 
so. It was suggested that he prepare 
a paper on the subject to be read at 
the next meeting. 

In the intervening months before the 
next meeting, the executive committee 
will prepare a definite plan for the work 
of the Club and the proceedure at 
meetings. 

Limited to Specials 

It was proposed to make the mem- 
bership of the Club general instead of 
admitting strictly special agents, but 
reasons were given why this would not 
be advisable. 

Among those present were: J. J. 
Arthur Pulsford, L. & L. & G.; G. Hope 
Miller, ins. Co. of N. A.; Reginald 
Guile, Sun; E. R. Buhler, Northern; O. 
G. Boyle, Atlas; Frank Bancroft, New 
Hampshire; C. A. Strobel, Security; 
Olin Derr, Hanover, and D. H. Collin- 
son, N. B. & M. 


NEW JERSEY RE-INSURANCE 





All Business Outside of Home State 
Taken By the Providence-Wash- 
ington 
The Providence-Washington has re- 
insured all the business of the New 
Jersey Fire outside of the latter’s home 
state. The New Jersey will continue 
in business and reserves the right to do 
business in all territory, but for the 
present it is announced that the com- 
pany will confine operations to its home 

State. 





JERSEY CITY FIRE 


Loss of $30,000 When Frame Row 
Burns—Cause of Fire Unknown, 
Says Chief. 





The fire which destroyed the block 
of frame buildings at Five Corners, 
Jersey City, on the morning of June 1, 
caused about $30,000 damage, accord- 
ing to the estimate of Chief Kerns. 
The cause of the fire is unknown. Most 
of the business was placed by real es- 
tate men, who are also agents. 


ENVIRONMENT CHARGES 





New Supplement Filed By New Jersey 
Rating Expert With Insurance 
Department 





Atlee Brown, the New Jersey Rating 
Expert, has filed the following supple- 
ment to environment charges. It con- 
tains several features which will inter- 
est rating organizations and underwrit- 
ers: 

Environment charges in _ general. 
Such charges must cover all those dif- 
ferences which are produced by certain 
conditions of increase in fire hazard to 
the individual risk by environment 
that is not generally present or antici- 
pated in all risks. To meet these con- 
ditions a law of Anti-Discrimination 
compels that there must be a filing to 
produce differences in rates between 
risks that have these conditions of en- 
vironment and risks that do not have 
these special features of fire hazard, so 
that the final result may be without 
discrimination. 

Attention is directed to 
these general conditions: 

(a) Property surrounded in whole or 
in part by trackage of railroad termi- 
nals. 

(b) Property subject to varying con- 
ditions of forest exposure. 

(c) Property of a manufacturing 
plant, principally warehouses and out- 
buildings generally outside of the limit 
of the general exposure schedule, but 
affected by environment conditions 
from the whole plant in comparison 
with similarly occupied properties en- 
tirely removed from such environment 
locations. 

(d) General locations of a manufac- 
turing hazard where a difference in 
rate should be shown in individual 
risks in comparison with such occupan- 
cies and similar buildings that are not 
in locations of manufacturing hazard. 

(e) General public indifference to 
fire waste shown in lack of apprecia- 
tion of the necessity for proper laws 
regulating fire waste conditions. 

(f) Locations subject to high winds, 
floods or freshets, and marked drought. 

The general conditions of environ- 
ment under “Light,” “Medium” and 
“Heavy” must be charged for as fol- 
lows: 


some of 


Environment “Light” 
(Under recognized public fire 
tion) 
mainly - of 
reinforced 


protec- 


(a) Buildings 
stone or 
construction 

SIE Ac bes atmanin Rew kia 

(b) Buildings mainly of frame 
or unprotected iron construc- 
SOE. tcnies ee ee ee P 

CE? BSiGSencdétecknmanewaees 20 

Environment “Medium” 

(a) Buildings mainly of brick, 
stone or reinforced concrete 
construction 

I se fed ick did ei cece ea non Kb ae 25 

(b) Buildings mainly of frame or 
unprotected iron construction... .25 

Contents 


brick, 
concrete 


Environment “Heavy” 
(a) Buildings mainly of brick, 
stone or reinforced concrete 
: Giveecetarpinddas 0.04 25 
I Sora G gt icte bik nial Bk RA woke 
(b) Buildings mainly of frame or 
unprotected iron construction... .50 





BRITISH AMERICA 


ASSURANCE CO. 


Incorporated 1833 


(FIRE AND INLAND MARINE) 


Head Office, Toronto, Canada 
United States Branch 


W. R. BROCK, President 


W, B, MEIKLE, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mer. 











NEW YORK STATE FIGURES 





Excess of Premiums Over Losses 
Showed Decrease of $1,200,000 in 
1914 Over 1913 





The companies wrote in the State of 
New York $6,203,256,572 of fire risks in 
1914, a decrease of $64,614,308 over the 
preceding year. The excess of fire pre- 
miums received in the State of New 
York over fire losses incurred and es- 
timated expenses was $6,439,445.07, be- 
ing a decrease of about $1,200,000. 

The fire premiums received were 
about $400,000 less than in 1913, while 
the losses incurred increased about $1,- 
00,000. 

“The year 1914 seems to have been a 
most unprofitable one in the United 
States, so far as the fire companies are 
concerned from an underwriting stand- 
point; however, all the companies au- 
thorized to transact business in New 
York State appear to have successfully 
weathered the unfavorable conditions 
shown by the above summarization, 
and unless abnormal losses occur may 
leok forward to better results for the 
current year owing to the marked indi- 
cations of a general revival of business 
prosperity throughout the country,” 
said Superintendent Hasbrouck. 

‘It has been many times stated that 
Americans as a nation are wasteful ot 
their resources; surely, when the aver- 
age yearly fire loss total is considered, 
we find nothing on which to base a re- 
futation of that charge, the usual $200,- 
000,000 or more of annual loss, of 
which, conservatively speaking, prob- 
ably at least a third is due to what may 
be termed preventable causes, appear- 
ing as regularly as the year rolls 
around.” 





CONVENTION OF MUTUALS 

The convention of the Pennsylvania 
Association of Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies will be held in Reading on Au- 
gust 3-5. 

Three brick buildings in Plattsburgh, 
N. Y., destroyed, this week, were only 
partially insured. 


above charges for shingle roofs, in ad- 
dition to regular schedule charges 
Outside of public protection the aver- 
age between the building and contents 
charges to be applied to both building 
and contents rates. 
Charges are accumulative. 





TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTH YEAR | 


SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON 
FOUNDED 1710 
UNITED STATES BRANCH: 
54 Pine Street - New York 
WrsTERN DEPARTMENT: 
76 WEST MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT: 
N. W. Cor. Sansome & Sacramento Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 











For The Protection Of Its 
Policy Holders 


THE HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company 


HAS A 
Cash Capital - - $1,000,000.00 
Cash Assets ~ - 4,743,233.00 
Cash Surplus to Policy 
Holders - - - 1,741,305.00 


The real strength of an insurance company is in 
the conservatism of its management, and the man- 
agement of THE HANOVER is an absolute as 
surance of the security of ite policy. 


R. EMORY WARFIELD- - 


President 
JOSEPH McCORD .- Vice-Pres. & Sec'y 
WILLIAM MORRISON - + Asst.Sec'’y 


JAMES W.HOWIE - - 

HOME OFFICE: 

Hanover Bidg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


Gen. Agent 








THE LEADING FIRE COMPANY 
OF THE WORLD 





[of Liverpee!l England. | 








{rire} 
German American 
Insurance Company 
New Pork 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1.1914 
CAPITAL 


$2,000,000 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


10,479,063 


NET SURPLUS 


9.245.855 
21,724,918 








GERMANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ORGANIZED 1859 


Statement, January 1, 1915 
Cash Capital ...... $1,000,000.00 


“sha ww ake 7,284,654.80 
Net Surplus ....... 2,486,142.59 
Surplus for Policy 

FR. S daxenes 3,486,142.59 


HEAD OFFICE: 
Cor. William and Cedar Streets 











The Gamewell Fire Alarm 
Telegraph Co. 
Fire Alarm and Police Telegraphs 
for Municipal and Private Plants 


OVER PLANTS IN ACTUAL 
SERVICE 


GENERAL OFFICES AND WORKS 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


AGENCIES 


s708 Grand Central Terminal, New York 
448 John Hancock Building, Boston, Maes. 


1500 


1216 Lytton Building, Chicago, Ill. 
335 Wabash Building, Pittsbu Pa. 
915 Postal Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
304 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 
Utica Fire Alarm Telegraph Co., 

Utica, N. Y. 


Northern Electric Company, Limited, 
Montreal, Canada. 
General Fire Appliances Co., Ltd, 
ohannesburg, South Africa 
Colonial Trading Co., Ancon; 
Canal Zone, Panama 
F. P. Danforth, 1060 Calle Rioja, 
Rosario de Santa Fe, Argentine Republic 
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COMPENSATION 


Date 


A copy of Schedule W, 
covering compensation, 
the .New York Insurance 
and which filled out, 
to the department 
printed herewith. 
of the Mutuals have not 
factory, and the department 
make public the figures 
der Schedule W for some 

Special 


by 


Liabilities for the year 
ber 31, 1914, of the 


on 


policies effective 
30, 1914: 
Receipts 
1. Premiums written, plus 
2dditional pre- 


less 


miums, 
refunds 
2. Deduct on account of (a) 
Re-insurance 
Return premiums 
cancelled policies 
Policies not taken 


(b) on 


(c) 


3. Net premiums 
Disbursements 

4. Gross amount paid for 

compensation benefits: 


Deduct re-insurance = re- 


negligence, including 


Deduct re-insurance  re- 
ceived 


7. Investigation and adqjust- 
ment of claims ....... 

8. Inspection and accident 
prevention expense 

9. Taxes 






charges due or accrued 
to agents and brokers.. 









been 


furnished 
time 
New York Schedule 
Showing Receipts, Disbursements and 
ending Decem- 


account 
New York standard form of Workmen’s 
Compensation and Employers’ Liability 
subsequent to June 


RES Wi inudnes'ab aiars axe $ 
Dismemberment ...... 
Temporary disability 
ee ee 
Statutory medical aid 
re re . 


erry are $ 
5. Gross amount paid for 
claims dependent upon 


6. Total losses paid ...... $ 


10. Commissions .......... 
11. Salaries and expenses 
of agents and solicitors 
not paid by commission 
12. *Administration ex- 
ge eee 
fa: PR aoc cnieideaswsaed $ 
Liabilities 
14. +Present value of com- 
pensation benefits out- 
standing: 
ater er $ 
Dismemberment ...... 
Temporary disability 
Me MO 6 oe ea wees 
Statutory medical aid. 
MN isSetvetcaseuon i 
Deduct re-insurance due 
from admitted com- 
DY Sackndghateo wk 
15. +Estimated value of out- 
standing claims de- 
pendent upon negii- 
reer eee 
16. Total losses outstanding 
17. Estimated expense of 
investigation and adjust- 
ment of incurred claims 
1s. tUnearned premiums 
upon all unexpired risks 
(pro rata) Gross pre 
RING dsb Nive ales oa cae 
19. Commissions and other 


DEPARTMENT’S SCHEDULE W 
N INS. BLANK 


Reports of Mutuals not Complete— 
Data to Be Made Public at Later 


which blank, 
was sent out by 
Department, 
has been returned 
companies, 
The returns of some 
satis- 
not 
un- 


will 
yet. 
ow" 


MOGICAl Bid ..0cceccess ans. ¢ oie 


is 


of 


20. 


ws 
2 


2.§ 


9 
ot. 


this 

to Ne 
men’s 
Liabil 


» June 30, 
\nswer 


State 
Count 
ss: 


Presic 


Secretary, 


Estimated amount here- 
after payable for State 
or other taxes on busi- 
ness of this statement . 


Total 
Miscellaneous Items 
Amount of premiums 
actually paid 
Commissions and other 
charges due or accrued 
to agents and brokers 
on premiums already 
OEE si woccvakuweneeens 
Gain and Loss Exhibit 
Net premiums (Item 3) $ 
Deduct premiums un- 
earned (Item 18) 
Earned premiums oe 
Loses paid (Item 6)... 
Add losses unpaid 
Ee Beer ee ee 
Losses incurred ...... 
Per cent. of earned 
premiums to net pre- 
miums (Item 26 divided 
by Item 3) 
§Expenses paid applic- 
able to earned premiums 
(Items 8, 9 and 10 mul- 
tiplied by percentage 
shown by Item 30 plus 
Items 7, 11 and 12).... 
Add expenses unpaid ap- 
plicable to earned pre- 
miums (Item 19 and 20 
multiplied by percent- 
age shown by Item 30 
ene Fee ET) ckcicscces 
Total expenses applic- 
able to earned premiums 
Total losses and. ex- 
penses 


Net gain or loss 
Miscellaneous Exhibit 
Per cent. of losses in- 
curred to earned pre- 
miums (Item 29 divided 
2. _) See 
Per cent. of adjusted 
expenses to earned pre- 
miums (Item 33 divided 
Or BOOM ZOP ccscsresas 
Per cent. of commis- 
sions incurred to net 
premiums (Sum of 
Items 10, 11 and 19 di- 
vided by Item 3) ...... 
Per cent. of taxes in- 
curred to net premiums 
(Sum of Items 9 and 
20 divided by Item 3).. 
Per cent. of inspections 
and accident prevention 
expense to net pre- 
miums (Item 8 divided 
 -.. ©) eee eee 
Per cent. of expenses, 
other than taxes, com- 
missions and inspections 
and accident prevention 
expenses, to earned pre- 
miums (Sum of Items 
7, 12 and 17 divided by 
Ra eeeenre ae 
Total of percentages in 
Items 38, 39, 40 and 41. .$ 
B. There should be inel 
statement only figures 
w York Standard 
Compensation 
ity policies 
1914. 


and 


effective sut 


of 
y of 


le PINE i oi Satie ive ceen 


bib a hi 


uded in 
relating 


Form of Work- 
Employers’ 


ysequent 


Has this been done? 


sworn, each for himelf deposes and 
says that they are the above described 
officers of the said company, and that 


the foregoing statement, with the 
schedule and explanations therein con- 
tained, are a correct exhibit of the in- 
come, disbursements and liabilities of 
the said company for the year ending 
December 31, 1914, on account of Work- 
men’s Compensation and Employers’ 
Liability insurance written in the State 
of New York subsequent to June 30, 
1914, according to the best of their in- 


formation, knowledge and belief, re- 
spectively. 
President 
Secretary. 


° Compute this item as follows: Divide the 


sum of underwriting expense items 29, 33, 37, 
38, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47 and 49 to 53 on page 3 and 
item 34, page 5 of the annual _state- 


ment for 1914, less item 34, page 5 of the an- 
nual statement for 1913 by the total earned 
premiums of to1q4 (Item 0, page of the 
annual statement for said year). Apply the 
resulting percentage to item 26 of this sched- 
ule and enter the result in item 12, 
+ There should be included in these 
the present value of all future payments to 
be made, the amount for each injury to be 
estimated separately. Has this been done? 
ON cance cuuneketoedstesnspeenecets 
t State method used in 
this item. 


§ The 


items 


precise computing 
these lines are made 
for the purpose of reducing certain items of 
expense to an earned premium basis, and are 
introduced for the reason that this statement 
covers the transactions of six months only. 


adjustments in 





WARNS THE MUTUALS 


The Department has issued the fol- 

lowing letter to mutual companies: 
New York, June 1, 1915. 

Dear Sirs.—From time to time com- 
plaints reach this department based 
upon oral and written statements which 
are being circulated by certain insur- 
ance corporations organized under ar- 
ticle 5-A of the insurance law. The 
statements in question relate to the 
estimated loss experience of the com- 
panies, based upon their own judg- 
ment of what it should cost to settle 
outstanding claims. 

No company is authorized to make an 
estimate of its ultimate loss ratio ex- 
cepting as such ratio may be deter- 
mined by reference to the legal loss re- 
serves which must be set aside in ac- 
cordance with rules which have been 
brought to your attention. It is futile 
to estimate the probable ultimate loss 
ratio of a business which has no past 
experience and which involves so many 
unknown factors, such as undeveloped 
claims, cases to be reopened and un- 
favorable developments of open and of 
presumably closed claim cases. 

The purpose of this letter is twofold: 
First, to serve as a warning against 
possible self-deception on the part of 
mutual companies, and, second, as a 
positive direction to such companies to 
adhere closely to known facts in regard 
to their loss experience, instead of in- 
dulging in unreliable guesses which can 
only have the effect of misleading the 
public. Please acknowledge the receipt 
of this letter. Yours very truly, 


FRANK HASBROUCK, Supt. 





COL. T. H. MACDONALD DEAD 

Col. Theodore H. Macdonald, former 
insurance commissioner of Connecticut, 
died in New Haven from the effects of 
a stroke of paralysis. He had been a 
newspaper man for many years before 
being appointed Insurance Commission- 
er by Governor Woodruff. 








THE YORKSHIR 


Established 

The “YORKSHIRE” is the Oldest and Strongest of the 

tofore represented in the Unite 

FRANK & DuBOIS, U. 8. Managers 
0. E. LANE, Assistant Manager, 80 Maiden Lane, New Yo 

New York Life Insurance & ra 

PACLFIC COAST DEPARTMENT, eo 


NORTH & SOUTH C 


Insurance Company, Ltd. 


iy, Manager. San Francisco, Cal. 
i uenr? R. Bush, Man N.C 
SO’ Dargan & —_ ins, Managers, Atlanta, Ga. 
Louisiana & Mississipp! by ain B. ROSS, Manager, Ne 
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Tell 3 Fire Companies not here- 


ERNEST B. BOYD, Underwriting Manager 


rk 
Co... U. &. Trustee, 52 Wall Street 
er, Greensboro, 


w Orleans, La. 











WHERE FIRES OCCUR 


Classification of Chief Kenlon of the 
New York Fire Insurance 
Department 


In the first three months of 1915, 
there were only two buildings totally 
destroyed by fire in New York City, a 
great improvement over the first quar- 
ter of 1914. Chief Kenlon of the New 
York Fire Department, has prepared 
the following tables, which show the 
classification of ‘buildings in which 
fires occurred: 





Manhattan, Bronx and Richmond 
PE ee ree 
DE: .54< oop achiev usndons Bat 
Club houses and dance halls... 4 
IL tbc atc o bine ob igidieeé 341 
SNE cistiiecs biden epee arta 238 
Furnished rooms and boarding. 25 
CD ivi nindod06aceewkeeies s 16 
NEN sist naeb-daie ae wa ps.ia 3 
Aa a ee eae 23 
Lofts and business buildings... 80 
Lumber yards ..... Se a ' ro 
BOVINE DICTATES .....cscccccec. 3 
Newspaper and printing....... atras 
Ste thicd oa OM hae Gwied ae 22 
Piers and wharves............. 

Places of public assembly..... - 
PURO DUTIGINGS ....ccccescess 3 
Schools and colleges........... 3 
Stables, barns and sheds...... 26 
ID: i 0:.30c'ex meer wa wie 11 
DD .svctedeeteacuasas 1,310 
Se ey eee oe ae Bal) 
Vehicles, vans, autos, etc...... 376 
Vessels, ships, etc............ 14 
ED rth hence ebeaekonenate 2,308 
Brooklyn and Queens 
EE ns amcnwossnween eaiess si 
NL ig A lars ita hak Pan 4 
INI iia: ich. 00a die acea Aehal 8 
DEE Ciidss ccsadamecanaees 457 
I dipbnd on cree weGea wn ales 61 
Furnished rooms and boarding. 15 
CE tnd 3S taeda seeas 20 
Io eid we praises Sore ees 1 
SR tn hb Sins wae cae bieanics 8 
Lofts and business buildings... 40 
RY WO, oc sie coe ccs ct ons 
Moving pictures .............. 6 
Newspaper and printing....... 1 
NE hak sacs bettie eb alo atkins ge 7 
Piers and wharves............. 3 
Places of public assembly..... ake 
Pwhiic buildings .............. 1 
Schools and colleges........... 8 
Stables, barns and sheds...... 63 
Nd he nek wl tcaaiss 13 
- Se ee eee rer 456 
0 ere 3 
Vehicles, vans, autos, etc...... 203 
Vessels, ships, etc............. 10 
WEE £5. 60a Sikes Sa eke sc 1,378 





RATE EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 1.) 


application of schedule rating had been 
made general in order not to have 
discrimination. 

W. P. Blackman, president of the par- 
ent Association, was present and an- 
nounced that he would attend the meet- 
ing of the New York Association on 
June 10 at Utica in the interests of 
the local agents. 

The next meeting of the Westchester 
Branch will be in White Plains. 

Every agent present at the meeting 
pledged himself to do everything with- 
in his power to increase the member- 
ship of the Association. 

It was announced that the regular 
monthly meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Association would be 
held at 45 Broadway, New York City, 
on June 

Among those present were W. P. 
Blackman, of New Rochelle; Oscar 
Barger, of Peekskill; Robert Dash- 
wood and Irving Templeton, of Irving- 
ton; and A. M. Calvin, of Mt. Vernon; 
J. F. Hoctor, David Silver and Harold 
Free, of Tarrytown. 
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WILL PAY LUSITANIA LOSSES 


PRES. DUNHAM’S STATEMENT 
General Agent of Company in Central 
Pennsylvania Wanted Claims Con- 


tested 


Riley Allen, a general agent of the 
Travelers in Central Pennsylvania, re- 
cently wrote to the company, protesting 
against the payment of Lusitania losses, 
saying that the German government 
was responsible for the destruction of 
the ship and loss of life, which should 
relieve an American insurance com- 
pany from liability. Mr. Allen is a 
stockholder of the company and he 
asked the consent of the company to 
an action against the company for the 
purpose of finding out whether the 
claims were valid. 

President Dunham’s Statement 

President Dunham immediately re- 
fused to give his consent and issued an 
emphatic statement saying that the 
claims would be paid. 

Continuing he said: “Up to ten or 
twelve years ago accident policies ex- 
cluded many abuses from which death 
and injuries might result, such as ‘in- 
juries fatal or unfatal inflicted by the 
insured or any other persons.’ This ex- 
clusion had been, before that time, the 
subject of much controversy between 
companies and policyholders. It was 
claimed to be unfair, because when one 
is the victim of a homicide, although 
the fatal injury is intended by the 
man who inflicts it, it is unintentional 
and, therefore, accidental as far as the 
insured is concerned. 

“This view was accepted by the 
courts of several States and because 
these decisions marked a_ tendency 
against the policy of the companies 
they began gradually to make the ex- 
clusion of personal injuries less com- 
prehensive. The accident companies 
began by excepting from injuries inten- 
tionally inflicted those that might be 
suffered at the hands of robbers and 
highwaymen. That left so little to the 
intentional injury clause that it very 
soon completely disappeared and for 
years no responsible accident company 
has excepted them from the coverage 
of the policy. 


Broadening the Liability 
“Within the past ten years many 
such claims have been paid and it has 
come to be recognized throughout the 
insurance fraternity and by insurance 
authorities that all injuries intention- 
ally inflicted by others than the insured 
and without his collusion should be 
treated and paid for as accidental in- 
juries within the meaning of the policy. 
“The companies have no defense 
against the Lusitania claims, either 
upon the grounds aserted by Mr. Allen 
or upon other grounds. The Travelers 
will pay them as fast as acceptable 
proofs come in. None has yet been 
paid because it takes considerable time 
to furnish proofs of the death of those 
who are lost at sea. The best proof 
is the recovery and identification of the 
body and upon such evidence claims 
will be paid wihout delay. In cases in 
which the body is not recovered, a 
little more time must be taken to fur- 
nish evidence that the policyholder was 
a passenger and was not accounted 
for after the disaster and establishing a 
conclusive presumption. that he was 
lost. Such evidence will be acceptable. 
“The commissioner of Pennsylvania 
can exercise-no such authority as that 
proposed by Mr. Allen. We have re- 
ceived no communication from him 
upon the subject and expect none. It 
is to be presumed that he told Mr. Allen 
that he has no jurisdiction over the 
matter and that he cannot help him.” 
The Travelers’ losses in the Lusi- 
tania tragedy were more than $400,000. 


Casualty and Surety News 








ARCHER SECOND DEPUTY 


Commission of New York 
In—Frank J. Prial, First 
Deputy 


Industrial 
Sworn 


New York’s new Industrial Commis- 
sion, which is to administer the labor 
and the workmen’s compensation laws, 
was sworn in Tuesday. A permanent 
appointment was that of Edward D. 
Sayer, chief clerk in the New York Dis- 
trict Attorney’s office, for secretary. The 
salary is $6,000 a year. 

Frank J. Prial of Brooklyn, former 
first deputy commissioner in the De- 
partment of Labor, was named tempo- 
rarily as first deputy Industrial Com- 
missioner at a salary of $6,000; William 
A. Archer, formerly general manager 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Com- 
mission, was named second deputy at a 
salary of $6,000, and William C. Rogers, 
formerly second deputy commissioner 
in the Labor Department, was named 
third deputy at a salary of $5,000. 

The following were named Deputy 
Industrial Commissioners at annual 
salaries of $4,000; Cyrus W. Phillips of 
Rochester, Thomas J. Curtis of New 
York, Thomas J. Brennan of Brooklyn, 


W. E. Richards of Fulton, Frank A. 
Tierney of Albany, Lester Fisher of 
Rochester and George W. Batten of 


Buffalo. 


TO MEET IN DETROIT 


National Council of Insurance Federa- 
tions—Standardizing Organization 
of Insurance Men 


The next regular meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of Insurance Federation 
Executives will be held-in Detroit Au- 
gust 24, at the same time of the meet- 
ings of the International Association of 
Casualty & Insurance Underwriters 
and the National Association of Casu- 
alty & Surety Agents. 

At the conference 
lined for the standardization of the 
work of the existing Federations and 
the extension of their membership, the 
establishment of new Federations and 
the securing of closer relations be- 
tween the insurer and the insured. 


TRIES GET-RICH-QUICK SCHEME 


plans were out- 





Agent Tells Plausible Tale to Policy- 
holders in Effort to Get Money 
Easily 


Anthony Barbanera, who was an 
agent of the National Casualty in 1912, 
is alleged to have told policyholders 
of the National at that time that the 
company was issuing $250,000 addi- 
tional stock and was establishing co- 
overative stores at which they could 
secure commodities at cost. He is said 
to nave collected $50 from one man, 
supposedly for stock. 

Barbanera disappeared for some time 
arid was located through an advertise- 
ment of his in “Il Progresso,” the Ital- 
ian daily, in which he claimed the 
agency of a mutual company. He was 
arrested last Tuesday. 





STANDARD PLATE GLASS POLICY 

E. H. Winslow, president of the Met- 
ropolitan Casualty, was elected presi- 
dent and H. W. Hendrickson, manaver 
of the plate glass department of the 
Ocean, vice-president of the Plate Glass 
Service and Information Bureau at its 
annual meeting last week. The com- 
mittee on standard policies submitted 
a form which they had drawn up and 
sent to all the companies doing plate 
glass business in the United States, 
and which will be further considered at 
a meeting of the Bureau to be held in 


the near future. Final action on the 
rate situation in Michigan, which was 
discussed in full at the meeting, will 


also be taken at the next session of 
the Bureau. 
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DON’T BE AFRAID TO PROTEST 


ADVICE OF PREST. J. T. STONE 


Insurance Men Should Go to State 
Capitols and Voice Their Opinion 
of Bills 


John T. Stone, president of the 
Maryland Casualty, in giving his views 
of legislation, said this week: 

“Abraham Lincoln’s supreme confi- 
dence in the good sense and right per- 
ception of the mass of the people, so 
manifest throughout his unmatched 
career and expressed with such char- 
acteristic quaintness in his own words 
‘You can't fool all the people all the 
time,’ needs to be shared just now by 
those casualty insurance men who are 
fearful that States will legislate them- 
selves into a monopoly of workmen’s 
compensation insurance. That there is 
quite a bit of ground for such fear can 
not be denied in the face of the al- 
ready existing monopoly in several 
States and the continued agitation for 
it in others. 

“But these few existing 
as well as all danger of the birth of 
others are bound to give way before 
the facts in favor of stock company 
insurance. Where such monopolies 
now exist the people have been fooled 


monopolies 


into approving them. This has been 
possible largely because the stock in 


surance companies have not presented 
the facts in the case before those who 
could have prevented the State monop- 


oly. And while it is true that facts 
have a way, sooner or later, of forc- 
ing themselves into the consciousness 


of men (as they are already doing in a 
manner most impolitely disconcerting 
to the advocates of State insurance 


monopoly in West Virginia, for  in- 
stance) yet the better way is to give 
them a decent introduction and a 
chance to be accepted before the mis- 
chief is done. Why let anybody be 
fooled at all? 
A Confession of Weakness 

“There has been, and still is, an al- 
most universally prevalent opinion 
among casualty insurance men that 
they must not participate in the dis- 


cussion of workmen's compensation 
legislative proposals at State capitols 
during the sessions of legislatures. A 
good deal of color is given to this 
opinion by the outspoken hostility of 
certain types of politicians against in- 
surance men, and the ease with which 
they seem to be able to communicate 
their hostility to others and thus to 
smother any attempt to ventilate and 
illuminate the real merits of the ques- 
tions at issue. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that such tactics are 





always a 
that they 
before a 
ased and 


confession of weakness, and 
will always in the end, yield 
persistent, unbi- 
even-tempered presentation 
of fact. The writer has always believed 
and still believes that respectful yet 
upflinching insistence upon open dis- 
cussion of the many and by no means 
simple aspects of workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance, by the men who know 
the subject best, i. e., casualty insur- 
ance men, before commit- 


courageous, 


i€gisiative 


tees charged with the responsibility of 
reporting upon such proposed laws, is 
a duty to the State and to the inter- 


ests of all concerned, as well as a right 
and privilege of citizens 
“-_ hardly needs to be 
such a discussion would be utterly 
futile if it were merely an appeal for 
the favor of permission to continue in 
business. The must adhere 
to a clean-cut demonstration of 
right to insure employer and employe 


stated that 


companies 


their 


under the terms of a workmen’s com 
pensation law; basing that right upon 
the service stock companies have ren- 
dered and do render in a manner and 
to a degree far superior to what is 
practicable under a monopolistic State 


insurance scheme This service is 


much more varied and comprehensive 
than is realized by any one not actu- 
ally engaged in the business; and, in 
fact, many who are so employed are 


sO engrossed in their 
as to have little time or inclination for 
research work into the obvious 
yet most important phases of their own 
profession. 


daily activities 


less 


Hence, relatively few 
casualty insurance men are ready to 
defend effectively their own right to 
continue jin business Perhaps there 
is in their own minds a consciousness 
of this unreadiness. Nothing so sure- 
ly deters a man from effort as such a 
consciousness; but when that sense of 
unreadiness is displaced by a certainty 
of the possession of convincing knowl 
edge, there will come with it the like 
lihood of courage to contend 

“This combination of thorough know 
ledge of the merits of the case in be 
half of stock company insurance and 
courage to present those merits before 
legislators is literally essential: for 
without it legislators will act, in igno- 


rance and t 
to stock company 


irough pre 


insurance.” 


udice, adversely 


STAMPING OFFICES FOR LARGE 

CITIES 
meeting of the 
in New York 
voted that a 


Ata Accident Bureau 
Thursday, it was 
stamping department be 
established in every city where the 
Bureau has a schedule rating office 
This inciudes most of the large cities 
of the country, 


last 
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Political and Social Science.) 





DEFINITION OF DISABILITY 


By Bruce D. Mudgett, University of Pennsylvania 
(Editor's Note—From “The Total Disability Provision,” published by the Academy of 








Any definition of disability should be 
broad enough to include any and all 
cases of total and permanent incapac- 
ity to perform the work that a man is 
fitted by his training to do. An injury 
to the fingers of a concert violinist may 
tctally incapacitate him thereafter 
fvom carrying on the duties of his pro- 
fession. The same injury is of little 
consequences to a commercial sales- 
man. Loss of speech on the other hand 
would mean to the latter inability 
thereafter to follow his profession, but 
might scarcely affect the violinist. In 
the same way it might be shown that 
there are many injuries, diseases, or 
defects that have vastly different ef- 
fects on the earning capacity of men 
in different occupations. If protection 
is te be obtained against the financial 
consequences of disability these differ- 
ent results must be considered in de- 
fining the clause offering such protec- 
tion. 


Definition 
The usual form of definition requires 
that “the insured shall furnish due 


proof that he has become wholly and 
permanently disabled by bodily injury 
or disease, so that he is and will be 
permanently, continuously and wholly 
prevented thereby from performing any 
work for compensation or profit. * * 
*” This definition has the common 
fault of all disability clauses and fur- 
nishes grounds for serious criticism if 
the clause is to be interpreted literal-y. 
The situation cannot be better stated 
than was done in a circular which one 
prominent company sent to its agency 
force in explanation of the clause 
which it issues: “The disability must 
be total, not merely such as would pre- 
clude the insured from following his 
ordinary occupation, but such as would 
permanently, continuously and wholly 
prevent his performing any work what- 
soever for compensation or profit, or 
from following any gainful occupation 
whatsoever.” 

A literal interpretation of this state- 
ment leads to the conclusion that if the 
violinist had his fingers permanently 
injured so that he must give up his oc- 
cupation, still he is not permanently 
disabled if it is possible for him to per- 
form manual labor. Such clauses are 
not looking to the needs of the insured 
but are considering only the company 
avé its desire for a “talking point.” In 
spite of the fact that all of the clauses 
are stated in this objectionable way it 
is doubtful if all the companies intend 
to interpret them with such severity as 
the company here quoted has declared 
its intention of doing; for the impres- 
sion obtained through correspondence 
with many companies concerning the 
disability clause is to the effect that 
has in the past and will henceforth be 
liberally interpreted in any cases where 
deliberate fraud or dishonesty is not 
present. Some time must elapse before 
there will be a sufficient body of pre- 
cedents, either voluntary on the part 
of the companies or through court deci- 
sions, to enable one to predict the force 
of the present definition of disability, 
restricted as it is with relation to the 
occupation of the insured. Liberal in- 


terpretation is, therefore, to ‘be encour- 
aged; but the insured can never feel 
safe until the contract clearly states 
that disability will be defined with ref.- 
erence to his particular occupation and 
not on the basis of his fitnes to follow 
any gainful calling whatsoever. 

With Reference to Cause of Disability 

Disability may be defined as above 
with respect to its effect upon the occu- 
pation or profession of the insured or 
it may be considered with reference to 
the causes of disability. From the lat- 
ter viewpoint the clause quoted above 
contains much that is commendable. It 
Lremises benefits for disability due io 
bodily injury or disease. That bodily 
injury and disease probably cover the 
majority of cases of disability is evi- 
dent from a study of a very interesting 
table prepared by Mr. Sidney H. Pipe 
in an article already referred to. 

Mr. Pipe analyzed 1,229 cases of 
death among disabled persons so as to 
show the duration of disability and the 
distribution of deaths by cause of dis- 
ability and by age. The causes of dis- 
ability and the relative frequency of the 
different causes are of particular inter- 


est for present purposes. The follow- 
ing facts are taken from Mr. Pipe’s 
table: 

Number of 

cases per 
Cause of 1,000 total 
disability cases 
D CIIEIONN sion. sakes oex 234. 
eer rs ee at 127.8 
EE ee ae tr 120.0 
4 


. Diseases of the circulatory 


eee rer eee 72.7 
5. Diseases of the urinary sys- 

ME. pid t0doe wae bene OA eae be oe 52.9 
re er eee 47.3 
BE Geo Sooty astirig sd arias eGR ee aie 44.0 
hy NOR sac tnaa dco a rn WA Wikia hee Re 301.3 

Bodily injury or disease therefore 


covers all cases with the possible ex- 
ception of the last or miscellaneous 
group the composition of which is not 
known. One hundred and one compan- 
i2s using the clause define disability in 
this way. Over half this number (52 in 
all) further specify that they will con- 
sider as disability within the meaning 
of the clause “the entire and irrecover- 
able loss of the sight of both eyes, or 
the severance of both hands above the 
wrists, or of both feet above the ankles, 
or of one entire hand and one entire 
foot.” These definitions lead one to be- 
lieve that the companies using them 
probably intend to pay benefits in case 
of disability due to any legitimate 
cause not excepted in the policy. 

It is doubtful whether the companies 
will include as reasons for paying bene- 
fits, deafness, dumbness or insanity. 
Deafness is specified by four compan- 
ies; while the same four and, in addi- 
tion, four more, name insanity or men- 
tal disorder as an accepted cause. No 
company has made any mention of 
dumbness and yet this is a contingency 
that the insured will certainly want to 
have covered. The preservation of the 
powers of speech and hearing are vital- 
ly important in many occupations and 
they should be included within the 
scope of any disability clause where af- 
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fecting the occupation. Several com- 

panies of which the Prudential may be 

regarded as a type, agree to pay bene- 
fits upon the occurrence of disability 
from any cause whatsoever. There is 
left no doubt as to the scope of this 
clause. 

Restricted Definitions 

There are fifteen companies among 
the total of 127 investigated which have 
placed limitations upon the causes 
which will be acceptable for payment 
of benefits. Some of these limitations 
may be permissible but some cannot be 
allowed on any just grounds. The ex- 
treme “conservatism” shown in some 
of these definitions leads one to sus- 
pect that the companies were greatly 
in need of a selling feature and that 
they secured it in the guise of a sup- 
posed “disability” clause. Among the 
least objectionable of these limitations 
may be named the following: 

1. Disability due to voluntary acts of 

the insured not included. 

a. Disability must result from causes 
beyond control of the insured. 

b. Bodily injuries must be “external, 
violent and accidental.” 

c. Disability must not be due to vol- 
untary acts of the insured or to a 
defect or condition existing before 
the policy was taken out. 

d. Disability must not be due to wil- 
ful or immoral acts on the part of 
the insured. 

e. Disability must not be due to self- 
inflicted injuries. 

f. Disability must not result from 
actual or attempted violation of 
the law. 

g. Disability must not result from in 
toxication. 

. Disability due to military or naval 
service in time of war not included. 

To these limitations there can be no 

serious objection. They will probably 

have the same history as have similar 
exceptions in the application of the 
regular benefits under life policies. 

Policy contracts once contained many 

restrictions as to travel, residence or 

occupation that are found in very few 
instances today. 

The remaining companies to be con- 
sidered have defined disability in such 
a way as clearly to indicate that their 
intention is to provide a selling feature 
and not furnish disability insurance. 
For in each case the fact is plain that 
disability from certain causes only is 
insured against. Cases exist where 
clauses are issued covering “blindness, 
deafness and disease or mental dis- 
order.” Disability due to bodily injury 
is therefore not an accepted risk. Sta- 
tistically this exception is not of great 
importance since the table above shows 
that 4.4 per cent. only of disability is 
due to injury, and yet that 4.4 per cent. 
may be of great importance to the in- 
dividual. In the aggregate this figure 
may represent the proportion contrib- 
uted by bodily injuries to all disability. 
but for the man who travels a great 
deal this contingency forms a much 


bo 


greater percentage of risk of disability 
to which he is subject. The company 
which makes an exception in case 
of bodily injury has no right to com- 
pare its clause with that of a company 
insuring against disability “from any 
cause whatever.” Three companies 
make their clauses applicable in case 
of accidental injuries but only in case 
there results within 90 days of the ac- 
cident a loss of sight or the amputa- 
tion of two limbs. Without the 90-day 
limitation the same feature is found 
in another clause. Two of these com- 
panies likewise exclude disability due 
to insanity or to disease complicated 
with insanity. 

Assignments or Loans Not Permitted 

In two cases benefits are promised 
upon disability of the insured only in 
case the policy “is still his unencum- 
bered property.” These companies in- 
sist on cancelling the clause upon an 
occurrence which can have no possible 
effect upon the risk incurred and there- 
fore has no just relation to the disabil- 
ity clause. If any effect is produced it 
must be through an increase in moral 
hazard; and it is difficult to see how a 
loan on, or an assignment of, a policy 
will increase the moral hazard of dis- 
ability. Some opponents have entertain- 
ed grave fears for the success of dis- 
ability insurance because of the exist- 
ence of this supposedly personal ele- 
ment in the risk. Moral hazard, to be 
sure, exists in great measure in sick- 
ness insurance and malingering offers 
one of the greatest problems of the 
health company; but its influence upon 
total and permanent disability is not 
so clean-cut. There is danger that the 
disability may not be permanent but 
there is an easy way of caring for such 
a contingency. Several companies have 
provided a commendable method of 
meeting this situation by requiring a 
probationary period of from six months 
to one year after disability before bene- 
fits will be paid, and if recovery takes 
place after this time has expired the 
“recovery” feature common to nearly 
every clause takes care of the situation, 
Moral hazard is indeed so small an ele- 
ment in disability insurance that it can 
well be disregarded and it does not fur- 
nish a valid reason for cancelling the 
clause after an assignment of, or loan 
upon, a policy. 

Most objectionable of all limitations, 
however, are those making the clause 
applicable only in case of accidental in- 
juries. The table of causes will show 
that 44 out of 1,000 cases, or 4.4 per 
cent. of all disability, is due to acci- 
dental injury. The company, therefore, 
which grants benefits for disability due 
to accidents issues a clause which cov- 
ers 4.4 per cent. of the risk the policy- 
holder incurs. Three companies issue 
clauses covering disability from acci- 
dent or bodily injury only. Another has 
limited its clause to an even greater 
extent by making it apply only in case 
of physical disability due to loss of 
limb, total blindness or total paralysis. 
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RECENT INTERESTING CLAIMS 


Peculiar Industrial Losses Adjusted by 
Insurance Companies in the Past 
Week 


John P, Lawrence, a farmer of Sun- 
pury, Pa., secured employment in the 
Pennsylvania Railroad yards at North- 
umberland and in getting ice out of 
an ice-house, he had to use a gravity 


hoist which was out of repair. The 
hoist slipped a cog, catching his head 
and shoulders between the platform 


and the floor killing him instantly. He 
carried an accident and health policy 


in the Casualty Company of America. 
It is yet to be determined whether or 
not there was a violation of the rules 
of the corporation which prescribe pre- 
cautions to be taken in all exposures. 
Until then the claim will remain in 
abeyance. 

William Dessalet, a driver in Cam- 
den, N. J., fell from a wagon on Aprii 
98, suffering a contusion of the brain 
and idly lacerated arms and chest. 
He s taken to the hospital where 
the surgeon stated that he was intoxi- 
cate Pneumonia developed within 
the week and he died from the disease. 
The company’s examining physician as- 
serts that the pneumonia was entirely 
ndependent from the accident which 
was supported by the hospital authori- 


e 


ies le was insured in the Commer- 
cial sualty and his mother, the bene- 
icia claims that the sickness was a 
resu >the accident. The face of the 
polic alls for $400 which with 5 per 


! month increase in benefits 
for two years brings the total up to 
$600 The company proposes to settle 
for juarter of this amount on the 
sup] tion of either intoxication or 
parti disease and partial accident. 
This not acceptable to the benefi- 
ciary and the matter will probably be 
brought to the courts for settlement. 

Two New Jersey post office clerks 


iciting advertising together 
for convention program and walked 


out 1 store upon a railroad track 
in t path of an oncoming train. They 
were both thrown to the side of the 
tra nd severely injured about the 
head and shoulders, barely escaping 
deat They were treated at the hos- 
pital and recovered. Both men were 


insured in the National Casualty which 
pai hem respectively $33.33 and $35 
27 and 29. 

Prudential Casualty paid Sam- 
er,.a New York tailor, $14 on 
for nine days total and two 

partial disability from an injured 
vhich was the result of being 
by a baseball on Park Avenue 
going home from business. 
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THE UNEXPECTED HAPPENS 


Ten Per Cent. of All Deaths Due to 


Accidental Means, Says 
Writer 

\fter the accident has occurred in- 
terest in accident insurance is so great 
that one marvels at people ever being 
so foolish as to have let so important 
a matter be neglected. Coverage 
against loss of every kind is sought 
by the assured with the exception of 
a against loss by accident or 
illness, 

It is therefore up to the agent to 
make every customer of his office feel 
the need before the unexpected hap- 
pens 


Statistics show that 10 per cent. of 
all deaths are due to accidental means 
and about 140 accidents causing dis- 
ability occur to one accidental death. 
The public go on about their business 
and give no thought to these facts 
until it is too late. 

‘Are you personally 


satisfied that 


— client of your office has the pro- 
er 


protection against accidental in- 








jury or disability due to illness? Have 
it understood at all times that you are 
an agent for this kind of business, says 
George S. Forbes, of the Massachusetts 
Bonding & Surety Co. 

Advertise this feature of your busi- 
ness. 

Make the people around you realize 
the necessity of consulting you for this 
sort of protection so that you will be 
the “friend in need” by paying claim 
money when it is most needed. When 
ability to work is gone and there is 
nothing coming in, bills and expenses 
are usually doubled. 

Sell insurance that insures. 





$57 FOR TREATING TOE 
Adjuster for Casualty Company Objects 
to Manner in Which Connecticut 
Physicians Are Over-Charging 


Dr. Abraham B. Gross, who attended 
Peter Beleski, a Hartford laborer, when 
he fractured a toe and, subsequently, 
made out a bill for $57 was denounced 
by Joseph A. Hawley, adjuster for the 
Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance 
Company in a hearing on the disputed 


bill before Connecticut Compensation 
Commissioner Chandler. 
It was brought out at the hearing 


that Beleski was employed on March 5, 
by Weiner Brothers of Hartford as a 
laborer; that while performing his work 
he sustained a broken'toe; that he was 
removed by his employers to a private 
ward in St. Francis’ Hospital and that 
he was treated there by Dr. Gross for 
one month. 

Dr. Gross testified that it was neces 
sary for him to call on the patient 
every day as there was a danger of gan- 


grene and decomposition setting in. 
He had to make, he swore, many inci- 
sions to prevent decomposition. He 


thought that $2 
for his services. 


a visit was a fair price 


Mr. Hawley testified that he saw 
Beleski at the hospital on March 138, 
and that his condition was encourag- 


ing, no complication having developed. 
He questioned the truth of the doctor’s 
statements about the decomposition and 
the necessary incisions. 
Commissioner Chandler will 
decision after he has consulted some 
capable Hartford physicians “who are 
reasonable in their claims.” 


make a 


VACATION-TRAVEL ACCIDENTS 


Travelers Paid $414,711 for Deaths 
from Auto, Hunting, Golf and 
Baseball Accidents 
During 1914 the Travelers paid the 
following amounts for vacation and 

travel accidents: 
a Death Indemnity Total 
"eccretocer 





they 
less 
accidents 


, large as 
chronicle of a year 
forms of 


the 
these 


are, 
prolific in 
than the average. 


are 


For instance, the claims paid for 
drowning in 1914 amounted to only 


$17,050 as against the $63,550 paid in 
1913. 

Again the amounts paid for accidents 
of travel amounted to $571,770, which 
is less than half the amount paid for 
similar accidents in 1912. 

Accidents resulting from _ different 
causes are like the rise and ebb of 
the tide, for a year or two they dimin- 
ish, only to leap upward into higher 
records than before. After two years 
of low records 1915 may reasonably be 
expected to attain much higher figures. 





The United States Casualty Compa- 
pany completes twenty-five years of 
operation this month. 
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CUTS OUT BUFFALO TERRITORY 





Fidelity & Deposit Co. Will Cease Writ- 
ing Workmen’s Compensation 
Insurance in that Section 


William Hugh Harris, vice-president 
of the Fidelity & Deposit Company 
announces that that company will 
cease writing Workmen’s Compensation 
Insurance in the Buffalo Territory as 
of June 30 on account of the unsatisfac- 
tory outlook on that line of business. 
The action was based on the recom- 
mendation of Vice-President Harris 
after he had made a careful investiga- 
tion of conditions in that section. 

The Company’s decision will in no 
way affect Compensation business from 
the New York City office. 

Because of unsatisfactory conditions 
in the State the Fidelity & Deposit has 
discontinued writing compensation 
risks in Massachusetts. 





Webster B. F. Evans, manager of 
the liability department of the New 
England Casualty, was in New York 
last week. 


PASSED BY SEVEN STATES 


New Compensation Acts—Self-Insur- 
ance Bill Goes Through Pennsyl- 


vania Legislature 
With the closing of the various State 
legislatures for 1915, it develops that 


seven new compensation laws have 
been enacted in Colorado, Maine, Mon- 
tana, Oklahoma, Vermont and Wyo- 
ming. 

The Pennsylvania compensation bills 
consisting of Ho Bills 929-935 inclu- 
sive, have passed the House and are in 
the Senate. On May 6, they were read 
for the second time and re-committed 
to the corporation committee. 

The bills provide for a State fund or 
self-insurance plan on a competitive 
basis giving a maximum weekly indem- 
nity of $10 and a minimum of $5. A 
separate bill has been introduced ex- 
cluding domestic servants and agricul- 
tural workers from the act. The mean- 
ing of the State Constitution on these 
two classes is undetermined, necessi- 
tating a separate bill to prevent the 
killing of the whole in the event of 
this particular clause being declared 
unconstitutional. 


ise 
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GOOD SERVICE 


is the foundation upon which to erect a successful business. 


Brief, liberal, clearly expressed policies, with guaranteed 
low cost, are serviceable alike to policy holders and agents. 


Specimens of Life, Accident or Health policies cheer- 


fully furnished. 
For Agencies Address 


The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 
WM. C. JOHNSON, Vice-Pres. and Gen’! Mgr. 





Royal Life Insurance Company | 


Industrial and Ordinary Policies 


Special confidential contracts for Superiatendents, Assistant | ~ 
Superintendents and Agents in Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Ohio, and Wisconsin 





Now Organizing a Health and Accident Department 


Head Office 
108 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 








Liability Accident 


Burglary Disability 


Surety Bonds Plate Glass 


Automobile Liability and Property Damage 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Industrial Insurance 


Casualty Company of America 


Home Office: 68 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 








Warm Personal Interest 


That describes the happy relation existing between 
the Fidelity and its Field Men, and explains why 
both are forging ahead. Maybe you could reach a 
higher suecess in that atmosphere. 


Write to 


The Fidelity Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
WALTER LeMAR TALBOT, President PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Insurance Company of North America 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Marine 


and Inland 
Transportation, 
Motor Boat, 
Tourist Floater, 
Automobile 
Floater, Parcel 
Post 


Fire 
and Tornado 
Rent, Lease, Use 


and Occupancy 








EUGENE L. ELLISON, President 
BENJAMIN RUSH, Vice-President 

T. HOWARD WRIGHT, Sec’y and Treas. 
JOHN O. PLATT, 2nd Vice-President 
SHELDON CATLIN, Ass't Secretary 








SPECIAL AGENCY OPENINGS 
FOR 


OHIO and ILLINOIS 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JACKSON MALONEY, Manager of Agencies 
PHILADELPHIA 
ALL STANDARD FORMS OF LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES 








FIRE ASSOCIATION  paiadevrnta 


Office: Company’s Building, 407-409 Walnut St. 
Organized 1817 Incorporated 1820 Charter Perpetual esate 
Cash Capital $750,000 Assets $9,091,141 3 


E. C. IRWIN, President T. H, CONDERMAN, Vice-President He 
M. G. GARRIGUES, Sec. and Treas. 
R. N. KELLY, Jr., Asst. Sec. and Treas. 








Rossia Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


REINSURANCE 




















San Francisco Losses 
Amounting to $4,522,905:00 
paid PROMPTLY IN CASH 
WITHOUT DISCOUNT, from 
funds largely supplied by head 
office in Liverpool 


U. S$. Cash Assets, Dec. 31, 1914 $14,783,618.69 
Surplus, - - - + 4,822,155.49 
Losses Paid by Chicago Fire, 1871 3,239,491.00 
Losses Paid by Boston Fire, 1872  1,427,290.00 
Losses Paid by Baltimore Fire, 1904 — 1,051,543.00 





Liverpool 
mm Eondon 
ano Globe 

Insurance Co, 


CIMICED 


— 
Over $142,000,000.00 


Losses Paid in the United States 


HENRY W. EATON, MANAGER 
G. W. HOYT, DEPUTY MANAGER 


J. B. KREMER, AssT. DEPUTY MANAGER 
T. A. WEED, AGENCY SUPERINTENDENT 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
80 William Street 

















